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CORRESPONDENCE 


Three Hundred Years of Service in One Family Line 


-To the Editor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


An interesting article in the issue of 
Tue Recister of March 20, concerning the 
notable contribution of the Leonard family 
to the ministry, at Marshfield, Mass., re- 
calls the unusual record of my own minis- 
terial line, which, beginning with Rev. 
John Cotton and Rey. Richard Mather, 
with subsequent marriage into the Walter 
family, continued to serve the churches 
of the Bay Colony for five successive gen- 
erations, down to and beyond the Revolu- 
tionary period. 

The most remarkable circumstance, how- 
ever, is the fact that the period of 
service which these divines gave to their 
respective churches totals exactly three 
hundred years! This fact seems pertinent 
to this Tercentenary year and worthy of 
permanent historical record. Therefore, in 
the hope that it may interest the readers 
of THe Recisrer, I submit the following 
data: 


Rey. JoHN Corron 


Rey. RrcHARD MATHER 


Rey. INCREASE MATHER 
(m. Maria Cotton) 


Rey. NEHEMIAH WALTER 
(m. Sara Mather) ‘f 


First Church, Boston 
1633-1652 


Rey. William Walter, D.D., to flee to Nova 
Scotia deprived his son, Lynde Walter 
(my great-grandfather), of his theological 
training and of the opportunity to carry 
on the family tradition of service to the 
church. The ‘Walter pen’, however, was 
not laid aside forever, since it was Lynde 
Walter’s son, Lynde Minshull Walter, and 
the latter’s sister, Cornelia W. Walter, 
who became, respectively, the first and 
second editors of The Boston Evening 
Transcript, founded just one hundred 
years ago. 

There are living, to-day, about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five descendants of Rey. 
William Walter, D.D., who may trace back 
with me to the Eliot line, through the 
marriage of Rev. William Walter with 
Lydia Lynde (daughter of Chief-Justice 
Benjamin Lynde, Jr., of Salem), whose 
mother, Mary Bowles of Roxbury, was 
great-great-granddaughter of the “Apostle”. 
May these descendants not only take a 


Served 
19 years 


First Chureh, Dorchester 
| 1635-1669 


34 years 


Second Church, Boston 
1664-1723 


59 years 


First Church, Roxbury 
colleague with Rev. John Eliot 


1688-1690 
| second minister of church 


1690-1750 


Rey. NATHANIEL WALTER 


Second Chureh, Roxbury 


62 years 


42 years 


| 1734-1776 


Rey. WILLIAM WALTER, D.D. 
(m. Lydia Lynde) 
(Spent 


Trinity Church, Boston 
1764-1776 


fifteen years, as Tory 


refugee, in Shelburne, Nova 


Scotia, 


returning to Boston 


in 1791) 
Christ Church, Cambridge 
1791-1792 
Christ Church, Boston 


1792-1800 


Rev. Joun Extor “Apostle” 


21 years 


First Church, Boston 


Assistant to Rev. John Wilson 
1631-1632 
| First Church, Roxbury 
16382-1690 59 years 


Rey. JouHn Erior, Jr. 


First Church, Newton 


“Cambridge Village” 


1664-1668 


The Walter family gave one more son 
to the ministry, namely, Rey. Thomas 
Walter (brother of Rev. Nathaniel and 
son of Rey. Nehemiah) who served as 
colleague to his father, in the First 
Church, Roxbury, from 1718 to 1725, when 
he died, alas! of too much learning! He 
it was who was responsible for the met- 
rical version of the Bay Psalm Book. 

The American Revolution which forced 


4 years 


300 years 
just pride in the three hundred years of 
consecrated service which their Puritan 
forebears gave to the worship of God and 
the service of man, but may they, also, 
to the best of their ability, strive to live 
up to the ideals represented by the names 
Cotton, Mather, Eliot, Walter, The Bay 
Colony, Massachusetts, and New Pngland. 

HELEN CARTWRIGHT MCCLEARY. 
BROOKLINE, MASS, 


(2) 
From an English Lay Preacher 


To the Editor of THm CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I hesitate to break in upon an American 
controversy that is scarcely heard of 
among English Unitarians. But as a lay- 
man often called on to preach in our pul- 
pits, anxious that my message may be one 
of helpfulness based on truth, and as a 
constant reader of THE Ree«ister, I follow 
the debate on Humanism with keen 
interest. 

Up to now, I have got most light from 
the contributions of Dr. Crooker, Dr. Pea- 
body, and Dr. Sunderland. These exhibit 
nontheistic Humanism as a kind of spir- 
itual atavism, recurring at intervals from 
the time of the Hebrew Psalms. I read 
“Humanist Sermons’. The new discoy- 
eries in ethical and social doctrine therein 
seemed familiar contents of the theistic 
Unitarianism that emancipated me from 
orthodoxy over forty years ago. The idea 
that these effects were not due to their 
cause was new. 

Rey. Gordon Kent’s letter appearing 
February 18, on the same page (182) as 
Dr. Sunderland’s article, ‘The Issue in the 
West”, calls for comment. 

“The one (Theism) is infantile, must 
have a Heavenly Father; the other is 
manly.” Does, then, an infant become a 
man only when his father is dead? The 
remark means that or it means nothing. 

“We are to believe in God and immor- 
tality, not because they are true, but be- 
cause it is expedient.” Who said so? Dr. 
Dodson did not. But in ninetenths of 
life, is not truth also expedient? Were it 
not, trade, credit, and civilization would 
soon disappear. 

“Do we expect to find God with a tele- 
scope or detect Him in a test-tube?’ Well, 
some do find him there. “The physicist 
smiles.” Yes, through finding in Nature 
and her laws confirmation of his faith in 
God. Of course some do not. All have 
not vision. Some scientists are not seers, 
only observers. 

“God has turned out to be purely im- 
aginary.” To Mr. Kent, perhaps. But to 
some He is the deepest reality of their 
inner life. Mr. Kent’s incapacity to share 
or understand their experience is no dis- 
proof. He dogmatizes his guess. They 
know. 

“Someone affirms God is a spirit.” Yes, 
Jesus said something like that. He may 
not be quite up to date. But communion 
with that spirit by thousands in all ages 
and to-day confirms his statement, which 
even lack of novelty cannot make untrue. 

“The idea of God lacks actuality.” Can 
an idea that is the governing factor in 
many lives be “not actual’; é.e., can it 
both be and not be? 

Finally, “we [nontheists] have a right 
to hope and inspiration to work”. Cer- 
tainly. But where does the inspiration 
come from if there is no spirit? 

Light on these points would be welcome, 
and the substitution of proof for assertion 
would help. 
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H. G. CHANCELLOR, 


President National Union of Unitarian 
Lay Preachers, England. 


HILLsBorouGcH, ENGLAND. 
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The Birmingham Kpisode 


“The day you see Bishop Barnes going to prison, know for a 
surety that the second coming of Christ is at hand” 


S THERE anything more exciting in the 

world than a conscience, anything like- 
lier to lead to that desideratum of a 
rather bored world, dangerous living? If 
you want to go off at the deep end in any 
society, follow your conscience. If it is 
alive and functioning, it represents the 
word just after the last in the accredited 
code of the day or yesterday. The voice 
of conscience is the only commandment 
that is really up to date, or a little ahead 
of the time. And this small discrepancy 
is just what is apt to cause social 
explosions. 

It is the simple, straightforward, guile- 
less people who give churches and states 
most serious trouble—people like Socrates, 
Jesus, St. Francis, and Joan of Arc, for 
example. They hear that inner voice, and 
in their innocence won’t or can’t listen 
to anything else, with the consequence 
that nobody can do anything with them 
and they become original ‘daimonic’” per- 
sonalities. Nobody knows what the end 
of them will be, only that they will be 
the end of something and the beginning 
of something else. 

A dean like Dr. Inge may be deliber- 
ately chosen to restore the lost distinction 
to an office, but bishops, it is said, are 
usually chosen because they have no dis- 
tinction to lose or confer, because they 
stand for the “golden mean” and may be 
expected to keep safe in the middle of 
the way. They have to be diplomatists 
whose daily prayer is that Jerusalem may 
have peace and felicity. Thus they be- 
come ‘the dear bishop” known to history. 
Obviously a man with an individual mind 
and mission is not for a bishopric. But 
it happens occasionally. 


+ 


Dr. Ernest William Barnes, Bishop of 
Birmingham, is the sort of simple person 
who has faith in reason, and asks, “Should 
such a faith offend?’ Surely he ought to 
know that there is nothing so offensive 
in this world as reason, more especially 
if it gets mixed up with conscience. These 


together make a compound like _ nitro- 


glycerin, which has not the safe tempera- 
ment. 

Well, it has happened. Dr. Barnes is 
that oddity in the Anglican Church who 
expects of his clergy to mean what they 
say and not to perjure themselves. A 
recently departed wit, Lord Dewar, once 


__ mala that nine-tenths of the perjury in 


world is expended on tombstones. Had 


R. NICOL CROSS, M.A. 


British Correspondent of THE REGISTER 


he in this estimate forgotten how much 
is dedicated to the churches? Assuming, 
of course, that he did not include churches 
among the tombstones, as some pagan 
wits profess to do. 

Anyhow, Dr. Barnes, in accordance with 
the law of the State Church, reaffirmed 
by Parliament in 1927 and 1928, holds 
the Reservation of the Sacrament to be 
illegal and to lead to the encouragement 
of such superstitious and false doctrines 
as Transubstantiation, cast out by the Re- 
formed Churches at the Reformation. 
Such things, however, are done and taught 
by Anglo-Catholic clergy in Birmingham, 
as elsewhere. Dr. Barnes could have re- 
moved the offenders by going to law, but 
he has shrunk from resort to State coer- 
cion with its costs, even to purify a State 
church. 

His policy is to institute no incumbents 
presented unless they promise to abstain 
from Reservation and its too common 
corollaries, Benediction, Adoration, and 
Procession of the Host, and to exact not 
only the prescribed oath of canonical 
obedience but a promise from the presen- 
tee that he means it. 

Some time ago, a Mr. Simmonds was 
presented by the Bishop of Truro and 
other known Anglo-Catholics, who own the 
patron rights, to the perpetual curacy of 
St. Aidan’s in the Birmingham diocese. 
Dr. Barnes refused to license and _ insti- 
tute, because, though Mr. Simmonds was 
prepared to make the necessary oath and 
declarations, he was not prepared to add 
any promise or guarantee that he would 
keep them. Thereupon the Patrons, in 
spite of their High Church doctrine, ap- 
pealed to the secular courts against their 
spiritual superior, while the Bishop, who 
by the way professes to be upholding the 
law of the land but in this legal case 
regards the spiritual independence of the 
Church as being menaced, declines to put 
in any defense or even to appear before 
the Judge in the Chancery Court, thereby 
incidentally rendering himself liable for 
contempt! At the trial the verdict went 
against him and he has been ordered by 
Mr. Justice Bennett to institute. 

It now appears it will be the Bishop’s 
turn to be guilty of disobedience to the 
decision of law; so it is a nice mix-up of 
principles all round and a study in in- 
consistencies! The Anglo-Catholics, by 
their appeal to Cssar, have created a 


situation that has piquant possibilities. 


- Meantime Dr. Barnes has issued a state- 
ment in which he explains and seeks to 


justify to the world his attitude. If an 
undertaking be given that, in accord with 
Parliamentary decision, Reservation will 
not take place at St. Aidan’s, he will in- 
stitute at once, otherwise no. “In this 
event undoubtedly the trustees can go 
again to the Chancery Division of the 
High Court. If their appeal caused me to 
be sent to prison, I should go without 
complaint and thus serve the cause of 
Reformed religion.” He adds: “I wish it 
to be understood that ...I am protesting 
against the error that a spiritual presence 
can be attached to, or inhere in, inert 
matter. This error runs through primitive 
religion and is common in the lower forms 
of faith... . It is essential to our con- 
tinued well-being as a Church that we 
should preserve a faith worthy to hold 
the intellectual, no less than the moral, 
respect of the English people.” 


+ 


It looks as if Bishop Barnes had gained 
the tactical advantage in the game. First 
of all he holds his hand in the diocese, 
and then acts so that the onus of secular 
coercion and the odium of resort from the 
spiritual to the temporal authority is 
thrown on his opponents. Then with 
masterly inactivity he lets things take 
their course, with the result that the 
High Court of the realm can only enforce 
its ruling by making him a martyr. The 
spectacle of the twentieth-century bishop 
pining in a British prison for upholding 
the recently confirmed law of the State, 
against priestly rebels, is one which would 
inevitably rouse public feeling and the 
Protestant conscience. It would set the 
Thames on fire! More than that, it would 
as inevitably thrust again into the very 
forefront two historic issues of the first 
magnitude: (1) the Protestant character 
of the Church of England, and (2) the 
question of Disestablishment (already 
mooted as a consequence of the Prayer 
Book controversy). Hither of these might 
rend Anglicanism in twain and lend 
kinetic energy to two somewhat becalmed 
and mutually opposed movements in the 
Church of England, one toward union 
with Rome, the other toward closer official 
relationship with the Free Churches. 

Even if the traditional mastery of the 
arts of compromise is again exhibited in 
the highest seats of ecclesiastical prestige 
and the breach in Birmingham is patched 
up before the tides sweep in to widen it 
to a national crisis, still the issue of Dis- 
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establishment raised by the Parliamen- 
tary veto on the New Prayer Book two 
years ago and since pertinaciously adver- 
tised by so doughty a leader as the Bishop 
of Durham, Dr. Henson, can but receive 
a vigorous impulse from the Birmingham 
episode. 

Two things, indeed, are as certain as 
anything can be in human affairs: (a) 
that the present Establishment must come 
to an end, as Dr. Martineau cried in the 
wilderness eighty years ago, and (b) that 
the present ramshackle Anglicanism will 
yet split on doctrinal rocks. Positive and 
negative electricity may in the paradoxi- 
eal constitution of things be the correla- 
tive poles of one unitary phenomenon, but 
in the intellectual and spiritual worlds, 
contradictions cannot be harmonized for- 
ever. They may take a long time to de- 
velop their centrifugal force, but the point 
of overcharge will be reached, the load 
will become too heavy, and explosion 
must take place. As well try to arrest a 
widening geological fissure in the rocks by 
getting geologists to join hands across it 
and shout “All together!” as hold the cleft 
and increasingly hostile parties of Angli- 
canism together for ever in one system, by 
episcopal amenities or verbal formule. 

And there is always the chance to be 
reckoned with that some bishop may de- 
velop something like a simple, keen con- 
science under his cassock, in the place 
where most of his colleagues carry a fatty 
organ of accommodation. It is quite a mis- 
take to give the clergy a training in 
modern scientific principles, ideals, and 
methods at Cambridge instead of filling 
them with the ancient and mellow wine 
of humanism at Oxford, that last seat of 
the enchantments of the Middle Ages and 
the traditional “home of lost causes’, as 
Matthew Arnold described it. 

The day you see Bishop Barnes going 
to prison, know for a surety that the sec- 
ond coming of Christ is at hand! When 
a contemporary prelate of the Church of 
England is put down from his seat to 
occupy a plank in a prison cell, you may 
turn to the eschatological chapters of the 
New Testament with renewed interest, for 
the time is at hand. And we may expect the 
Devil, at present free of the earth, to be 
chained for a thousand years! 


AFTER THH NAVAL CONFERDPNOD 


The tumult and conferring dies, the 
delegates and experts depart; still stands 
the ancient sacrifice, a humble and a 
chastened heart. We expected a first-class 
success and we have to be content with a 
consolation prize. At the season of Good 
Friday we put the big loaf in the cup- 
board for future use and held our festival 
on a reduced hot cross-bun. The naval 
Conference was heralded with bagpipes, 
sounding brass, and clanging cymbals; 
these were soon exchanged for syncopated 
music with a rift in the lute. At the close 
we hang our harps on the weeping willow 
tree. The big five-powered hopes have 
been put into garage till the mechanics 
have decarbonized them and blown up 
their deflated tires. 
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The obituary articles in our British 
newspapers have been most charitable 
and comforting, as is the way in that 
delicate art, which consists of giving 
onions the other name of roses that they 
may perchance smell as sweet. We are 
assured, indeed, that the report of the 
death of the Conference has been exag- 
gerated; like the old soldier of popular 
rhyme, it has not died, it has only faded 
away, fallen on sleep, in the hope of a 
blessed resurrection when the mists have 
rolled away. The grave, however, has al- 
ways been the birthplace of euphemisms. 

It is no small thing, we admit, that 
Britain, America, and Japan have fortified 
good will and furthered peace by an agree- 
ment which, it is stated, will save this 
country some sixty million pounds in the 
next five years on naval shipbuilding. That 
was well worth while. But what of Europe? 
It stands where it did. France again rubs 


Three Points on 


ROBERT 


WISH it were possible for me to accept 

the ideas contained in Dr. A. P. Ree- 
cord’s recent articles as whole-heartedly 
as I approve his clear, readable style. 
Since, however, I am unable to do this, 
I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press to him my appreciation for the service 
which I think he has rendered in defining 
the outstanding points of difference be- 
tween humanistic and theistic belief. The 
purpose of this writing is to ask Dr. Rec- 
cord one or two questions inspired by his 
articles, which may serve to bring these 
points of difference into even clearer 
1elief. 

First. Mr. Reccord says in effect that 
the fundamental question of religion is 
whether or not the universe offers man 
any “cosmic support” for his moral aims 
and ideals. With this statement I am in- 
clined to agree, and, furthermore, on so 
tremendous a question as this it seems 
to me it is a bold man who will affirm 
dogmatically either that it does or does not. 
in my opinion, however, this is not the 
issue between the humanists and the the- 
ists. Most humanists, I think, will admit a 
certain kind of “cosmic support” for their 
aims and ideals. Where they part com- 
pany with the theists is on the question 
of whether that support is self-conscious 
or not. Metaphorically speaking, most of 
us will grant, I believe, that we stand upon 
a sort of cosmic ladder. The question is 
whether a self-conscious God is deliher- 
ately steadying that ladder and ready 
with His “everlasting arms” to catca us 
if we fall. It is upon this point, I think, 
that humanists and theists divide. 

Stated in other terms, the theist insists 
that the universe in which we live is one 
in which “values are conserved”. I should 
not care to speak for all humanists, but 
personally I should hesitate a long time 
before denying that this was true. Cer- 
tainly, I sincerely hope such to be the case. 
But where I differ from Dr. Reccord (and 
here again I think we are dealing with 
the central point at issue) is that he 
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in the irony by which Britain canceled 
her war debts apparently to subsidize her 
in the building of naval armaments. Has 
this no savor of Shylock and Antonio? 
Italy’s contribution to the sum of human 
wisdom is to say ditto to whatever France 
demands and leave it at that. It is a 
sorry situation, and perhaps, as occurred 
to us at the time, America was wise 
about European debts. 

The root of the trouble is that France 
continues to think in terms of war, in 
spite of Leagues of Nations and Kellogg 
Pacts, with their orientation toward co- 
operation and peace. Even they can min- 
ister but little to a mind diseased. France 
is suffering from a nervous breakdown, and 
the “best-laid schemes o’ men will gang 
agley” till she can adopt a new psychology 
and get rid of her war neuroses and 
phobias. British opinion on the whole is 
very patient. How long, O Lord? 
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a Recent Article 


B. DAY 


thinks these values are conserved con- 
sciously, like money in the hands of a 
banker, while I think they are conserved 
unconsciously, when at all, like apples 
stored in a barn. 

Second. Again Dr. Reccord defines the- 
ism as the “assumption that we live in a 
friendly world and that all the powers 
of God in His universe are behind us 
whenever we endeavor to know the truth 
and do the right”. But what shall he say 
when two persons, or two nations, both 
perfectly sincere, conceive the truth and 
the right differently, and in their attempt 
to preserve them fly at each other’s 
throats? Would Dr. Reccord argue that 
God and the universe are behind them 
both, urging each, perhaps, to slay the 
other? It seems to me this sort of belief 
is naive and depends for its acceptance 
not upon a scientific reading of the facts, 
as Dr. Reccord affirms, but rather upon 
a poetic one—those facts which we com- 
monly call evil being deliberately excluded 
from the picture. 

Third. Almost everyone that I know he- 
lieves, like Dr. Reccord, in something 
which he can designate as God, but which 
he hesitates so to designate, because the 
word means so many contradictory and 
incompatible things. Dr. Reccord says, 
“God has been taken from His throne in 
the Heavens and made to enthrone Him- 
self in the Universe.” On this we all 
vgree. “In such a universe”, he says, “each 
part, related to every other, and all to 
the great whole, there is no place for the 
petty interference of a God external to 
itself”. Again we all agree. “The same 
power which we recognize as everywhere 
present and everywhere operative in the 
world without”, continues Dr. Reccord, 
“is also present and operative in the 
world within, working in us both to will 
and do His good pleasure”. This last, I 
submit, is delightfully and charmingly 
vague. It is something that could be 
preached to the members of one’s congrega- 
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tion and provide all the solace, perhaps, 
that those who cling anxiously to the tra- 
ditional symbols require. But what does 
it mean? So far as I can see, it is nothing 
more than a grandiloquent way of saying 
that God is Life; and if that is all the 
theists want the humanists to admit, why, 
let us lay down our arms and proclaim a 
truce! Dr. Reecord no doubt will chal- 
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lenge my interpretation of his thought and 
point to the fact that he identifies this 
Power in the world with the good and 
not with the bad. Well, if he does, he still 
has a good deal to explain to those who 
look upon eyil as a fact. To take refuge 
in the traditional Deyil seems to be his 
cnly logical course. 

There are a good many other points in 
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Dr. Reccord’s articles, like those of the 
deductions to be made from the findings 
of modern physical science, anthropology, 
and psychology, which could be challenged, 
{ think, to good effect. But not to depart 
from my main point in this letter, that, 
namely, of whether or not we live “in a 
universe that cares’, I shall rest my argu- 
ment here. 


Unitarian Youth Continue a Social Tradition 


Story of a year’s volunteer social work in Boston by more than forty: 
young people, with some inspiring results, and attractive 


aera young people are inter- 
ested in social work. More than forty 
of them this year have eagerly responded 
to a call for yolunteer service in Boston 
settlements. Interest in the welfare of 
their fellow men is synonymous with Uni- 
tarianism. The most fruitful years of al- 
truistie social work in the history of the 
world began among Unitarians. Young 
Unitarians are inspired by their heritage 
of the social gospel. They are impelled 
to give their time to social work because 
it makes a fundamental appeal. 

The members of the Social Service Com- 
mittee of the Young People’s Religious 
Union this past year have been eager to 
find a way to fit their fellow young people 
to meet their obligation. They were not 
sure a year ago that Unitarian youth 
were socially minded. They discovered 
that many Unitarian young people had 
never heard of a settlement, that they 
thought of social work vaguely as giving 
ice-cream cones to children on hot days, 
or as presenting Thanksgiving or Christ- 
mas baskets once or twice a year. Most 
of their fellow young people had never 
‘heard of Samuel G. Howe or Dorothea 
Dix. Many of them knew the name of 
Joseph Tuckerman because their parish 
workers had attended a school named for 
him—but there the acquaintance ended. 


Many Positions Unfilled 


The Committee called together Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, the heads of all the 
Unitarian social service committees within 
reach, and Miss Helen Morton, head of 
the Volunteer Service Bureau in Boston. 
The chairman explained the plans of the 
Committee and asked for advice. The 
group of older people gave splendid sug- 
gestions and helped the younger ones to 
prepare an outline of work for the coming 
winter. 

Though the Committee has a responsi- 


_ bility for social work in the Y. P. R. U. 


groups all over the country, the members 
realized that effort concentrated in one 
area would bring proof. They chose 
Greater Boston as their field. ‘They 
learned that socially-minded. Boston had 
left four hundred and sixty volunteer posi- 
tions in its social agencies unfilled in 
_ 1928. The Committee also discovered that 
at least a third of those positions could 


plans for greater things to come 
MARTHA SHARP 


have been filled by young people their 
own age. They added this information to 
their list of needs. 

Before each member joined the Com- 
mittee, he pledged himself to the fol- 
lowing : 

1. To give one Sunday evening a month 
to visiting societies to tell about social 
work. 

2. To give one evening a month to a 
meeting of the Social Service Committee. 
(These were often called three or four 
times a month at the beginning of the 
work and every one attended.) 

3. To devote at least one afternoon or 
evening a week to active participation in 
social work, believing that practice is the 
best teacher. 

The Committee made a tour of the Bos- 
ton settlements with Miss Morton early in 
the fall. They talked with the head resi- 
dents and other workérs, and carefully 
noted the needs for volunteers of their 
own age. Each member pledged his alle- 
giance to some house, according to its need 
and his ability. Ted Blanchard, a designer 
for the Hood Rubber Company, found his 
niche as a drawing teacher for a group 
of Syrian boys at Denison House. He has 
become so enthusiastic that he is raising, 
single-handed, the tuition to send one of 
his talented pupils to an evening art 
school. Marvis Richardson decided that a 
group of older girls at Roxbury Neighbor- 
hood House needed her to lead their social 
club. Hollis Goodnow became the counselor 
of an historical club at Norfolk House 
Centre which spends exciting Saturday 
mornings hunting up historic places. One 
trip took them down the harbor on a tug. 
Hollis found that he wanted to know his 
boys better, so he took over the super- 
vision of the game room at Norfolk House 
on Monday evenings. Rosalie Norris, a 
graduate of the Cambridge Handicraft 
School, was asked to teach crafts at Nor- 
folk House Centre. Lincoln House also bid 
for her talents one afternoon a week. So 
each member began to lay the foundations 
for authority in speaking of volunteer 
work to other young people. 

The Committee felt that every one 
should be socially informed. They decided 
to function as an information bureau and 
collected all kinds of literature on social 
topics; they drew up a list of speakers 
interested in social matters who would 


be glad to share their Sunday evenings; 
they worked out ways that individual 
Y. P. R. U. societies could run a social 
program throughout the year; and they 
determined to be ready and willing to ac- 
quaint societies with opportunities for 
social work in Boston, to see if other in- 
dividuals might care to volunteer help 
to the social agencies. Thus far their work 
was all on paper, except for their in- 
dividual appointments. 


Invitations Poured In 


The next problem was to get the socie- 
ties to know what help the Committee 
could give. They secured a list of all the 
Y. P. R. U. societies in Greater Boston, 
divided the list among them according to 
their localities, and each member wrote a 
personal note to the president or secre- 
tary of every society on his list, explain- 
ing the purpose and desire of the Com- 
mittee to help. The Committee did not 
send out mimeographed letters, because 
they knew the usual fate of such mis- 
sives. More than fifty personal notes were 
written. One reply came to Ted Blanchard 
from East Lexington. This is a sad com- 
mentary on the carelessness of the officers 
of our Y. P. R. U. societies. Discouraged 
by the lack of response, but still eager to 
reach the organizations, each member of 
the Committee now secured an invitation 
for the whole Committee to visit his so- 
ciety and tell about opportunities in social 
work. At the first meeting in Belmont, 
five persons immediately responded to the 
challenge and were placed in the Boston 
settlements. They have been doing regular 
and praiseworthy work throughout the 
year. The next visit was to the Emerson 
Guild of the Second Church in Boston. 
Four of their members have been doing 
splendid work as a result. The Committee 
now received an invitation to speak before 
the Greater Boston Federation of Young 
People’s Religious Unions. After the meet- 
ing, a number of the presidents volun- 
teered to take positions themselves. The 
key people were reached and invitations 
to speak at their meetings poured in from 
societies all over Boston. The personal] 
touch was needed, 

The visits of the flying squadron com- 
mittee continued all winter. Thirteen 
trips have been made to date. As a result, 
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over forty young people from fourteen to 
twenty-five years of age are giving an 
evening or an afternoon a week to various 
forms of social work. If the Committee 
had had more time, twice aS many en- 
gagements could have been taken and cer- 
tainly more volunteers would have been 
secured. However, the group of forty who 
are now busy are nearly all leaders in 
their own societies. The settlements are 
constantly sending in word to the Commit- 
tee that these volunteers are among the 
best they have ever had. The yolunteers 
themselves feel that they have just begun 
to live. A few instances of the kind of 
service they are rendering might be in- 
teresting. : 

Marion Mellus of Newton Center is 
teaching typewriting and shorthand to an 
Italian girl in the North End of Boston. 
This girl is lame. Her family is supported 
by the charities. She is not able physically 
to go regularly to a typewriting school 
nor has she the money. Marion has given 
this girl a vocation, in this one winter. 
The girl has just received the promise of 
a position, and both teacher and pupil 
are working hard that she may qualify. 
As a result, Marion is eager to take a 
volunteer position in a settlement camp 
this summer. 

Thelma Paine has been teaching “gym” 
at Lincoln House all year. She has also 
taken an afternoon club, and is so enthu- 
siastic about her classes that she found 
two other volunteers among her class- 
mates to help fill the vacancies. Through 
her settlement experience she has quali- 
fied for a paid position as a camp in- 
structor this summer. /' 

Elmer Vasquez, a skilled mechanic from 
the Winthrop Y¥. P. R. U., began to coach 
a boys’ club in dramatics at Margaret 
Fuller House in Cambridge. He enjoyed 
the boys so much that he also joined the 
senior dramatic club. His work has 
merited high praise from his director all 
the year. 


Two Competent Sponsors 


Marcia Randall became the lieutenant 
for a girl scout troop at Norfolk House 
Centre. Her influence was so fine and her 
enthusiasm so great that her mother went 
to visit one of the meetings. Mrs. Randall 
was so impressed by her daughter’s work 
that she became the leader of another 
group of girls at Norfolk House. She has 
been producing plays, leading her club, 
and inspiring them with her own ideals. 
All of those who merit recognition may 
not receive it here, but their services are 
as varied as their personalities. There are 
positions to fit every kind of person. Re- 
quests vary, from those for teachers for 
little housekeepers’ groups to one for an 
harmonica instructor for a club of Chinese 
girls. 

The Committee has been primarily in- 
terested in helping Unitarian social sery- 
ice organizations, but felt that the widest 
possible experience should be given their 
volunteers. Seven of these young people 
are regularly at Norfolk House Centre, 
but the rest are distributed in six other 
settlements in Boston. 


The Christian Register 


Because the Committee feels a responsi- 
bility for educating this group of fellow 
Y. P. R. U. members, it has chosen two 
sponsors for them. Mrs. Annie Chesley of 
Cambridge, secretary of the Paine Fund, 
and Frederick J. Soule, director of Nor- 
folk House Centre, both distinguished 
social workers and Unitarians, hold them- 
selves ready and willing to discuss and 
to try to solve any problems. A course of 
five lectures for club leaders will be given 
for Unitarian volunteers in the evenings, 
June 16-20, by Miss Neva L. Boyd, former 
director of the Recreation Training 
School of Chicago, now of Northwestern 
University. These lectures have been made 
possible by the liberality of a group of 
the Board of Directors of the Benevolent 
Fraternity, who are interested in what 
the younger Unitarians are doing in social 
work. These meetings have been planned 
especially for the Unitarian volunteers, 
who may attend free of charge. 

The Board of Directors of the Benevo- 
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lent Fraternity of Churches recently met 
the group of volunteers at a tea. Henry 
R. Scott, the president, sketched the his- 
tory of the Fraternity and told of its 
varied social work at the present time. 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot introduced the 
members of the Board to the young people, 
Each volunteer introduced himself, givy- 
ing his name, church affiliation, and place 
and kind of social service work. 

The Social Service Committee of the 
Young People’s Religious Union believes 
that a living Young People’s Religious 
Union must have a purpose. It offers in 
opportunities for social work a chance 
for a strong organization with a com- 
munity of interest. If, next year, any 
group of young people or a Y. P. R. U. 
society would like to undertake an experi- 
ment like that tried in Boston this year, 
the Social Service Committee will gladly 
help. The work should begin early, so 
that volunteers may fill vacancies as soon 
as possible in the fall. 
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The Autobiography of God 


WY? 


OST of us at times have wondered 

what God must think of us and our 
beliefs about Him. Dr. Trattner attempts 
to gratify that curiosity.* In a series of 
interesting chapters he represents the Al- 
mighty as expressing His opinions of the 
religious beliefs of men. By frequent quo- 
tations He shows His familiarity with 
authors and theologians, both ancient and 
modern; and His criticisms show a mild 
indignation over the way He has been 
maligned and misrepresented. From the 
opinions expressed it would appear that 
God is Himself very much of a modernist 
and is astonished that men should con- 
tinue to think of Him in orthodox terms. 
Concerning those who think they have had 
special revelations from Him to make their 
opinions infallibly true, He says: “I ought 
to be pitied as an imbecile God if, desiring 
to miraculously reveal Myself, I went 
about it in such a blundering fashion. A 
man of average ability would have done 
much better.” He finds in the prayer books 
of all the denominations that sincere but 
misguided men, upon the evidence of al- 
leged divine revelations, “use Biblical 
stories” as the “oracles of God to picture 
me as an immoral monstrosity”. Very nat- 
urally He does not like to be libeled in 
this way. He compliments modern men on 
their rejection of these ancient beliefs and 
says: “It is a splendid tribute to the intel- 
ligent conscience of mankind that all such 
ideas as are incompatible with a high 
ethical code are being dropped from cur- 
rent conceptions of Divinity.’ He has 
rather a poor opinion of the methods of 
theologians, and says, “One would think 
that I had submitted myself to a theo- 
logical clinic and there, on the dissecting 


*THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF Gop. By Ernest R. 
Trees New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


THEISM AND THE MODERN MIND. By Walter 
Marshall Horton. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00, 


A. VROOMAN 


table, permitted the creed-makers to do 
their work, for the edification of ecclesi- 
astical curiosity’; but adds, “It is just 
such attempts that make man so adorably 
foolish.” The creeds of the Chureh are 
described as “the recorded lispings drawn 
from the infancy of man in an effort to 
express wisdom”. They are “doctrinal 
treaties of peace” following “bitter theo- 
logical war” waged by men “who believed 
themselves to be champions of truths re- 
vealed directly by Me”. Their dogmas con- 
cerning the Total Depravity of Man and 
Endless Damnation are, in the opinion of 
God, “nothing short of a colossal slander’. 
He says that “one of the most revolting 
doctrines about Me that has darkened the 
mind of man is the terrific thought of 
divine damnation—the dogma of Endless 
Punishment”. “Man has burnt his own 
mind with the fires of his own hell created 
by his own imagination.” 

God is horrified by the belief that the 
death of Christ was in some way a com- 
plete propitiation of His age-long anger and 
deplores the “ghastliness of this appall- 
ing doctrine’. But He adds that “it would 
be exceedingly unfair and misleading to 
overlook the splendid efforts made by in- 
telligent Christians to overcome the grue- 
some and horrifying notions about Me 
wrapped up in the crucifixion-atonement 
idea”. Thus Dr. Trattner in a bold and 
novel manner offers a striking criticism of 
obsolete ways of thinking of God and so 
leaves the matter. 

Such a book should be followed by a 
perusal of the excellent work of Dr. 
Horton*, who seeks to show us how a 
modern man may rationally think of God 
and what may be believed about Him. As 
a result of the critical thinking and sad 
experience of modern life, he finds that we 
are now in “an age of skepticism, cynicism, 
and disillusionment”. We are even faced 
with emphatic “denial of the reality of 
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God”. As a convinced theist, the author 


does not find humanists who make such a 
denial to be any more dangerous to the 


preservation of the highest spiritual values 


of life than many theologians who have 
been perfectly orthodox. “It would ill be- 
come liberal theists to exclude the human- 
ists from Christian fellowship, while con- 
tinuing to inveigh against the exclusive- 
ness of the fundamentalists.” ‘There has 
never been such a thing as a nontheistic 
Christianity, true; but there has never 
been such a thing as a scientific Christi- 
anity, either, and we are trying to create 
it against the protests of many conserva- 
tives.” One may say that the humanist 
position undermines the central faith of 
the Christian Gospel. “Well, for that 
matter, there have been other theologies 
which have been just as destructive of 
Christian values, and some of them have 
been considered orthodox.” He mentions 
“the barbarically cruel, theologies of St. 
Augustine, Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards”. 

Granting that the scientific study of na- 
ture and life may lead rationally to ag- 
nosticism or even atheism, for absolute 
proof of God is not found there, Dr. Horton 
bases his faith upon the moral values and 
aspirations of human life. God is best 
known in the upward strivings of the 
human soul after goodness, beauty, and 
truth. “God, whatever else he may be, 
must be defined as the source of those vital 
energies that tend to keep me at my best.” 
God is “he without whom one cannot live”. 
Science may describe the methods, proc- 
esses, and mechanisms of nature, but the 
evolution of life is not self-explanatory. 
The immanent urge which pushes it on to 
higher and higher levels is incomprehen- 
sible except as a response to a pressure 
exerted upon life in the world by a vaster 
life in which it is included. The devotion 
of men to moral ideals and spiritual values 
appears utterly unreasonable in a godless 
universe; but as the result of a Divine 


Purpose it becomes the crowning glory of 
-ereation. We can reasonably believe in a 


God who is striving through men to make 
this a better world, and such a faith vital- 
izes and invigorates all efforts in that di- 
rection. The evidence to support belief in 
God may fall short of being perfectly 
proved, but it is sufficient for men to live 
by. Even scientists must make use of hy- 
potheses that are open to doubt in conduct- 
ing their experiments, and the Christian 
but does the same when he orders his life 
by the faith that God is in the vital urge 
which would lift him to higher moral 
levels. “In the last analysis, Christian 
faith in God has its rooting in a venture- 
some moral attitude similar to that which 
is involved in every act of loyal devotion— 
a willingness to trust beyond the evidence’. 
“Why, then, should we pity those who 
make the uttermost venture of faith, and 
live and die for an unseen Beauty, rooted 
in the heart of the universe, but not yet 
made manifest? Theirs is the greatest 
risk; but theirs is the greatest reward.” 

These two books can be strongly recom- 
mended to those bewildered by the contro- 
versies of our time and who desire clearer 
and more rational beliefs about God and 


_ the religious life. 
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Religious Educators in Convention 


Squarely Face the Changing Order 


EDWIN’ FAIRLEY 


LARGE company of representative 
people engaged in training youth and 
children in religion gathered in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 23-25, for meetings of 
the Religious Education Association, an 
organization in whose activities many 
Unitarians actively participate. 

Among those present who shared in the 
program were Prof. George A. Coe, Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares, Bishop Paul Jones, 
President Arthur E. Morgan of Antioch 
College, Prof. William Adams Brown of 
Union Theological Seminary, the presi- 
dent of the Association, Dr. J. M. Artman, 
its secretary, Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, Ade- 
laide T. Case, Harrison S. Elliott, Rey. 
Dilworth Lupton, Charles F. Thwing, 
president emeritus of Western Reserve 
University, and Dr. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert. 

The general topic of the convention was 
a critical analysis of current. social 
changes and their bearing upon theories 
and methods of character education and 
religious education. These changes were 
discussed by chosen speakers and then the 
convention broke up into five or six groups 
to discuss these changes and the practical 
means for meeting them. Almost every 
shade of thought was represented except 
the fundamentalist Protestant, but the 
Roman Catholic position was ably pre- 
sented, and in most of its manifestations 
would have pleased the fundamentalists. 

Perhaps the most significant change to 
be noted was the shift from external au- 
thority and indoctrination to the develop- 
ment of internal autbority and the desire 
to train children to examine evidence, 
weigh facts. and make up their own 
minds. This is, of course, diametrically 
opposed to the Roman Catholic position, 
but it seemed to carry with it most of 
the educators present. Singularly enough, 
the debate between humanism and theism 
searcely lifted its head, but the social 
questions were very much to the fore. It 
was asserted again and again that the 
church must dissociate itself from a 
narrow nationalism, must free itself from 
racial and other prejudices, and must help 
solve the vexing problems of industrial- 
ism. The director of a textile mill em- 
ploying child Jabor and objecting violently 
to the unionizing of his help may still be 
a church member in good standing. One 
church was cited as seeking a Christian 
method of excluding a Negro member. 
Perhaps the most significant social utter- 
ance came from P. H. Callahan, a Catholic 
from Louisville, Ky., and a manufacturer, 
who said that no business has a right to 
exist which cannot pay adequate wages, 
give continuous employment, and grant to 
its employees a share in the management. 
Adequate wages was interpreted to mean 
provision for old age and sickness, as well 
as a proper share in the decencies of life. 
All of which is hopeful. 

Perhaps the dominant educational im- 
pression which one carried away from 
this meeting of master minds was that 
we are in an age of change. Old things 


have passed away and we have not quite 
adjusted to the new. But this confusion is 
not peculiar to religious education, be- 
cause general education is also in a transi- 
tional stage. We are sure that education 
should aim at adjustment rather than con- 
formity. Mere obedience is a slavish virtue. 
Military training tends to develop “‘yes- 
men”, who do what they are told unthink- 
ingly. Democracy has its dangers, but it 
is a great improvement on autocracy. 

Religious education has functions which 
general education cannot have, in the 
nature of the case. It can give the children 
an experience of worship, it can open 
doors into the infinite, it can inspire and 
encourage. Then, too, it can give an un- 
divided attention to problems of character 
and conduct, which general education can- 
not do so whole-heartedly. Again, religious 
education provides a _ fellowship quite 
necessary to growth and life. Being reli- 
gious all alone is almost a contradiction 
in terms. Religious education can do what 
general education can hardly do with a 
good grace: criticize the state. The state 
needs to be criticized. So Dr. George A. 
Coe urged us in all our services of wor- 
ship to face up to some of the unsolved 
problems of humanity. Just at present, 
our employment muddle seems to many to 
have its origin in a situation which reli- 
gion could modify greatly. Many of our 
problems are directly traceable to the 
panic of last autumn, and that again is 
traceable to the mania for stock gambling, 
a mania which is a direct challenge to 
religion, and which has eaten deeply into 
the hearts of the American people. 

The general atmosphere of the conven- 
tion was hopeful. Educators are facing 
the new day with courage and enthusiasm. 
If one were to utter a criticism, it would 
be that almost everybody in the body 
politic was interested in religious educa- 
tion except the prominent ministers. One 
would think that an outstanding gather- 
ing like this would attract a large number 
of ministers, but it didn’t. Another criti- 
cism would be that the element of worship 
was not stressed intelligently, except in 
one or two instances. One college presi- 
dent, who was given seven minutes, took 
forty-seven, though there were four 
speakers to follow him on a crowded pro- 
gram. He forgot that there were Jews 
and liberal religionists before him, and 
made his plea that of evangelical 
religion. 

One of the problems which is facing 
the Religious Education Association is 
whether the annual convention should be 
continued or whether it should be re- 
placed by a succession of regional con- 
ventions. Already, a beginning has been 
made at regional meetings. A successful 
one for the Mid-Atlantic region was held 
in Baltimore, Md., recently. Similar 
gatherings have been held in Atlanta, Ga., 
Boston, Mass., Des Moines, Iowa, and on the 
Pacific Coast. If this policy is continued, 
it may seem best to abandon the large 
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Meek More Terrible 


ANDHI IN JAIL is the meek more terrible 
than he was marching to the sea, a free propa- 
gandist of civil disobedience. Now the Government 
has to take infinite pains with him lest it precipi- 
tate a revolution of’‘incalculable proportions. If 
anything happens to him while he is a prisoner, we 
may look for such things as occur only when a 
Christ comes upon the earth and gives his body 
and soul for the people in bondage and shame. The 
charge is upon his captors and keepers. Of this 
man’s wisdom in the political or even ethical 
sense as we understand it, we do not pretend to 
speak. All we know for a certainty is that he uses 
the might of spiritual ideas to arouse the people. 
Than this power there is nothing greater, no, nor 
so great. We do not believe Gandhi approves 
violence in any form; but neither do we believe 
he is able to prevent it when into the hearts of the 
widening circle of Indian people there wells a sense 
of the unquestioned wrongs they endure, the de- 
meaning that has been imposed upon them these 
long, long years. These things we say without 
equivocation; and we also acknowledge that upon 
those who have the responsibility of the adminis- 
tration of India in their control there is an appall- 
ing task. It is, indeed, too much for human power. 
All the world hopes there will be no tragic outbreak 
sweeping over that troubled country; and all the 
world also hopes, prays, demands that the Simons 
Commission will return a sane report, granting 
dominion status, or something which will satisfy 
the people themselves, if their will can be known. 
It seems to us beyond question that we Ameri- 
cans, who bought our freedom with a price, are 
dedicated to the liberation of any people which 
wants its liberty. We appreciate Britain’s sincerity 
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and her perplexity; but the world moves irresist- 
ibly away from any kind of imperialism. People, 
in our doctrine, are greater than kings and parlia- 
ments, and will be forever and ever. That is what 
Gandhi means before the universal tribunal of 
humanity. 


The Positive Word 


HIS JOURNAL believes in the positive life. 

Since words are acts, it follows that affirmatives 
in the form of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, are the 
foundation of solid character and certain producers 
of success. We all strive to succeed, and it is neces- 
sary to make our standard of success so high and 
worthy that it may be truly ethical and continually 
progressing to higher levels. We grow from more to 
more. Here an achievement, and immediately a new 
ideal to a still greater achievement. 

How much we ought to realize the fact that we 
get forward by means of the right words, which, 
taken into the intellect, induced into the emotions, 
and persuaded into the will, produce the results— 
acts, habits, conduct, character, personality. That 
is precisely the way it works. As Editor, we study 
carefully sixty religious papers every week ; twenty- 
five monthly magazines; ten quarterlies; four daily 
papers; and many books in the course of a year. 
What strikes a reader, with his fixed idea that the 
positive word is a man’s salvation and his joy, is 
the number of writers who have yet to learn this 
marvelous and simple lesson. Manuscripts reveal 
their quality on the first page. Are they affirmative? 
That is good, always good. Articles, editorials, ser- 
mons, prayers, addresses—are they positive all the 
way through? They are bound to be good! 

It is a fact always that the mind which speaks 
and writes everlasting yeas is the builder, and the 
other mind at the receiving end, hearing and read- 
ing, knows by instinct that what he is getting is 
good and he loves it. Everybody has been taught 
that the main reason the gospel is superior to the 
law, as we have it in the history of religion, is that 
the gospel is positive, and therefore attractive and 
persuasive. So in all departments of human life, 
material, moral, spiritual, intellectual—the whole 
round of experience teaches one glorious truth: Be 
positive. 

Cultivated people are such because they have a 
way of dealing with all situations in an affirmative 
manner. Life runs at top-pitch of harmony and 
smoothness in all relations when the mind and 
heart are positive. Magnetic personalities—study 
the specific qualities of any one among your friends 
who is popular and successful—are invariably posi- 
tive, choosing that good part of affirming what is 
honest, just, wise, pure, lovely, and kind. The 
Apostle understood. 

If ever we are called to teach theological students 
how to make sermons, this will be the single and 
all-sufficient principle of our course: Be positive. 
We can say, with emphasis, pleasantly and con- 
vincingly, that every sermon we ever heard which 
contained a sound idea and was developed posi- 
tively, “got over” and was a success. What is true 
of sermons is also true of every word and eyery 
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act that proceeds out of one being to another. We 
are made on a positive plan. 

When a certain kind of manuscript comes to this 
desk, we,sometimes long to say to the writer, “Make 
it positive, all of it positive, and we shall print it 
in the front of the paper!” Every situation may be 
stated affirmatively. For example, here is an article 
in another church journal. We wish it had been 
positive. If it had been, it would have been wonder- 
fully appealing. To begin with, its title of three 
words would have been the affirmative reverse of 
that which is actually printed. It would have been, 
“Why Ministers Succeed”. There are ten reasons 
in the article, and each one of these we would make 
over into positives, as follows: Adequate education, 
concentration, industry and a program, preaching 
ability, tact in dealing with people, modesty, or- 
ganizing ability, courage, broad-mindedness, and 
faith. These are the ten simple positive opposites 
of the qualities the writer tabulated. We submit 
that the psychological effect of our “translation” 
upon you, good reader, is such that you agree, and 
determine that you will watch every word, and 
back of the word every state of mind, and see that 
it is positive. Our principle, just because it is a 
principle, will meet every condition in living expe- 
rience. We have tested it and know it is true. 


Honoring an Editor 


ANCHESTER IN ENGLAND is known best 
for its Guardian. This liberal journal has been 
edited for nearly sixty years by C. P. Scott, who 
retired recently full of honors. The freedom of the 
city was conferred upon him—the greatest of all 
local distinctions; and it is not unlikely that recog- 
nition by the King will be bestowed, for Mr. Scott 
‘is called “one of the greatest prophets of the nine- 
teenth century”. Better even than ceremonial eleva- 
tion, beautiful as that is, are the words of Dr. Henry 
Townsend written at the behest of citizens as an 
expression of Free Churchmen of the whole 
country, because nearly every cause that Mr. Scott 
has fought for through his life has been “a further- 
ance of their ideals and has meant the liberation 
of all that which is most worth liberating in human 
nature”. To the upholding of their rights, Mr. Scott 
| has added the people’s duty to use their freedom 
as it should be used, and not abused. Here follows 
a summation of the great journalist’s triumphant 
= Career: 


When democracy in this country was fighting for its rights 

and the franchise [says Dr. Townsend]. and when the ruling 

i classes neither trusted the people nor believed that they were 

capable of taking any responsible part in the good government 

of this country, also during these latter days, when there have 

been many critics of democracy and when it has been the 

custom to belittle Parliamentary institutions and government, 

: Mr. Scott has consistently warned England and the world that 

there can be no stable civilization which does not rest on the 

freedom of thought and the co-operation of the people them- 

‘ selves. And these are the fundamental truths for which Free 

Ah Churehmen have stood for the last three hundred years in 

, England and in America. . . . We honor Mr. Scott and regard 

‘ him as one of the greatest moral forces of the day; a man 

whose character and service have made the world safer for the 

people; a prophet whose utterance has gone to the ends of the 

earth, and always an utterance which has meant healing for 
the political and industrial and social wounds of the nations. 
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The Anniversary Week 


Tee WEEK opens with the elements 
true to the Unitarian tradition. In the sky, 
promise of rain! Lowering clouds on the Sunday 
evening of the sermon are with the pilgrims who 
“in gladness hither turn again”. That is as it should 
be. Samuel Longfellow probably did not write his 
hymn about May Meeting time, but it becomes our 
anthem for the celebration of our year—“the bloom- 
ing earth, the thoughts of men’! We should like to 
believe that he lived in the spirit of the week when 
he wrote of “pilgrim feet wet with the dew”, touch- 
ing with poesy an inclement fact, and then rejoic- 
ing, “O Life that maketh all things new!” 

It seems to us that Longfellow understood in 
this hymn most clearly what is that ultimate spirit- 
ual truth for all men, and expressed it in indispu- 
table doctrine. We Unitarians sing it as the greatest 
of our affirmations of faith. For hundreds of us it 
is the supreme song in our hymnody; and we love 
especially in Anniversary Week to lift our voices 
when the gentle rain falls upon the roof of the 
meeting-house while we are foregathered there. 
After the hour, the refrain of it keeps singing in 
the heart as we make our way across the Garden 
and the Common. The waters mellow the rich earth 
and bring forth the miracle of lovely greensward 
and the flowers in infinite beauty and variegation. 
The refreshment is transposed to the body and our 
spirit rises full stature with new life. We celebrate 
the flower and the fruit of a twelvemonth of life 
in our beloved fellowship. 

This year, as in every other, there is something 
distinctive in what we have done. That is in the 
nature of things. All the members of the body have 
been functioning together, as usual, but some have 
been more expressive in their tangible achievements 
than others. Each year the outward evidence of 
operating grace belongs to at least one of our or- 
ganizations, and, in due recognition, we should like 
to rise and salute, for 1930, the Alliance. 

The Founders’ Fund is complete! Early in the 
past autumn we saw the birth of the idea. There 
would be a carefully nurtured appeal to every one 
of the twenty-five thousand in this great band of 
liberal religious women. Not by elaborate outside 
assistance, but by the simple means of infinite at- 
tention to infinitesimal detail to the uttermost by 
the Alliance officers, would this Fund be garnered 
for stabilizing the Alliance work at home and 
abroad. Steadfast and faithful, through the long 
winter, there were those whose names we know who 
toiled at headquarters with such contagious power 
that before the ides of March every branch with 
every woman in it knew her duty—and we believe 
she did it! Daily, each passenger in the elevator 
at 25 Beacon Street watched the “rise” in the simu- 
lated thermometer drawn on a letterhead of the 
Alliance. Five thousand, seven thousand two hun- 
dred, eighteen thousand, fifty-five thousand, eighty- 
seven thousand. Thus the red crayon pushed up- 
ward. At last, the word came that on Wednesday, 
which was yesterday, the good news to perfection 
could be told. And it was so. 


American Unitarian 
Association 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Louis C. Cornisu, D.D., President 
Henry H. Futter, Treasurer 
Water R. Hunt, D.D., Secretary 


Ministerial Personals 


Rey. J. Harry Lutz has resigned from 
his ministry over the church in Sanford, 
Maine. : 

Robert C. Withington will be ordained 
to the ministry at a service in the First 
Parish Church, Cambridge, Mass., June 
15. Mr. Withington is just including his 
preparation for the ministry at Meadville 
Theological School. . 

Rev. John M. Trout was installed as min- 
ister of the Federated Church in Sand- 
wich, Mass., Thursday, May 15. 

Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson is the 
recipient of a gold medal bearing the State 
seal of Massachusetts, bestowed upon him 
by Governor Frank G. Allen for conspic- 
uous service to the Commonwealth in his 
books on Massachusetts history. 

Rey. Lon R. Call was installed May 18 
as minister of the West Side Unitarian 
Church in New York City. 


Norfolk Church Organized 


Formal organization of; the Unitarian 
Church of Norfolk took place in Norfolk, 
Va., May 6, at the home of Mr, and Mrs. 
George Cason at the Army Base. Robert 
M. Darden presided and was elected presi- 
dent of the society. Other officers include 
George Cason, clerk; Major Wilson Abe 
Howe, treasurer; Edward D. Ireland, Carl 
A. Gallup, Leon Nowitsky, Edward F. 
Irwin, William H. Hancox, and Mrs. 
Alison Fulton Black, trustees. 

This movement began with a Bible In- 
stitute in January, at which the speaker 
was Dr. Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
whose Bible lectures were from a modern 
viewpoint. The Institute was held by the 
Laymen’s League and American Unita- 
rian Association working in co-operation. 
The Association sent Rev. Harry Lutz to 
Norfolk, immediately after the Institute, 
to begin a series of weekly Sunday eve- 
ning addresses. Mr. Lutz was succeeded 
by Rey. Arthur H. Winn, who is about 
concluding a course of talks on “The Early 
Church”. Dr. Pratt and Rey. Charles R. 
Joy of Boston, Mass., have also spoken 
before the group. 

Mr. Winn assisted at the organization 
meeting, held at a social gathering, and 
proposed the covenant, which was adopted. 
The invitation to become affiliated with 
the society was extended to all who, 
“while differing from us in belief, are in 
general sympathy with our spirit and 
practical aims’. Meetings will continue 
for the present in Jefferson Hall, Monti- 
cello Hotel, every Sunday evening, but 
the society is hoping for a change to per- 
manent and more appropriate quarters. 
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WORD AND WORK DEPARTMENT 


American Unitarian Association 


at Isles of Shoals, August 2 to 9 


Waitstill H. Sharp; “Religion on the Cam- 
pus”, by Miss Sara Comins; “The Tucker- 
man School’, by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge. 
Thursday evening, Rey. John C. Petrie of 


A new conference this year at the Isles 
of Shoals will be sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. It will ex- 
tend from August 2 to August 9 and its 
purpose is to acquaint the churches, 
through their delegates and representa- 
tives, with the methods, plans, and hopes 
of the Association, and to give the 
churches a chance to discuss denomina- 
tional work at their leisure and to offer 
constructive criticisms of it. The com- 
mittee hopes that each church will send 
its minister and some of its lay members 
as official delegates. 

A group of young ministers will be in 
residence on the island under the direction 
of Dr. William L. Sullivan of German- 
town, Pa., who is to conduct a retreat for 
them. Dr. Sullivan will be the Sunday 
preacher August 8 and the morning chapel 
speaker for the week. On Friday afternoon 
a simple pantomime in recognition of the 
Massachusetts Tercentenary will be di- 
rected by Mrs. Eleanor Wood Whitman. 

Practically all the officers and depart- 
ment secretaries of the Association, except 
those who are to be in foreign countries, 
will he present during Association Week. 

Saturday evening, August 2, the confer- 
ence will open with singing led by Fred 
W. Archibald; remarks by Dr. Walter 
Reid Hunt; an address on “The Spirit 
of the Shoals”, by Miss Sara Comins; an 
address by Judge Roger S. Galer of Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa, and a candlelight service. 

Dr. Sullivan will preach Sunday morn- 
ing and will conduct the early Communion 
service. An illustrated address on Pales- 
tine will be given in the evening by Rey. 
Lyman M. Greenman. 

Monday morning, several brief addresses 
are scheduled: Dr. Robert C. Dexter on 
“The Social Obligations of Liberal Re- 


ligion’”; Rev. Fred R. Lewis on “Recruit- ' 


ing the Ministry’; Dr. Sydney B. Snow 
on “Our Theological Schools’. <A noyel 
evening program is outlined, with three 
speakers talking on “If I Were President 
of the American Unitarian Association”, 
These are to be Rey. Earl C. Davis, W. 
Roger Greeley, and Dr. Snow. 

Further information about the Associa- 
tion will be given Tuesday morning by W. 
Forbes Robertson on “What Does Our 
Literature Accomplish?” Parker E. Ma- 
rean on “Where Does Our Money Come 
from and Where Does It Go?’ In the 
evening Rev. John Day will give an illus- 
trated lecture on “Japanese Color Prints”. 

Dr. Hunt will discuss the question “Can 
Old Churches be Revived?” and Rey. 
Charles R. Joy “Can New Churches be 
Started?” at the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion, and Rev. Leon R. Land will talk on 
“Can Religion be Made to Appeal to 
Youth?” at the evening meeting. 

Thursday morning’s talks will be “Put- 
man School’, by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
FE. Donahue; “How Does Unita- 

Fare with Our Children?” by 


Jessie 
rianism 


Memphis, Tenn., speaks on “What the 
Shoals Mean to Me”. 

Friday evening will be devoted to a 
banquet, with speakers, including Dr. Lee 
S. McCollester and Rev. Charles E. Dunn. 
Mr. Dunn is executive secretary of the 
Shoals Congregational Conference, and 
Dr. McCollester is dean of Tufts College 
School of Religion. Friday afternoon Mrs. 
Eleanor Wood Whitman will conduct a 
pantomime, and the Friday morning 
speakers will be Rey. Kenneth C. Walker, 
field secretary for the Association in the 
New York City area, on “The Budget of 
the Local Church”, and Dr. James C. 
Duncan, on “The Organization of the 
Local Church”. 

Mr. Joy is chairman of the program 
committee, assisted by Dr. Hunt and 
Charles §S. Bolster. Applications for 
rooms, accompanied by the registration 
fee of three dollars, should be mailed to 
Miss Sara Comins, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Association Week is arranged for what 
has usually been the second week of the 
General Conference, which this year has 
been shortened to one week. Many regis- 
trations are coming in, however, for the 
two weeks by those who usually are at the 
Shoals for the fortnight of the General 
Conference. 

The final programs for the summer at 
the Shoals are being distributed and will 
be sent to anyone on’ request. A new 
feature of the printed program this year 
is a train and boat schedule which will 
assist those who are unfamiliar with the 
trip. 


Association Board Meeting 


At the Association’s meeting of direc- 
tors, held May 13, Dr. Eugene R. Shippen 
presented an interesting report of the visit 
of the fraternal delegates sent by the 
Association to the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Philippine Independent Church. 
The delegates were Dr. Shippen and Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake of California, who were 
both at the directors’ meeting. The Board 
adopted the following resolution, whicb 
was sent at once to Archbishop Gregorio 
Aglipay in Manila: 


“Resolved: The Directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, wel- 
coming the return of the Good Will 
Commission sent to the Philippine In- 
dependent Church, wish to go on 
record as cordially appreciating the 
many courtesies extended to their 
representatives and the valued honor- 
ary degrees conferred. 

“Furthermore, they would extend, 
reciprocally, fraternal good wishes to 
the distinguished Obispo Maximo of 
the Philippine Independent Church, 
the devoted bishops, and all the loyal. 
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adherents of the Church, assuring 
them of continued interest on the part 
of American Unitarians in the signifi- 
cant religious movement in the Philip- 
pines, and expressing the hope that 
the new sense of religious fellowship 
between the two progressive groups, 

Hast and West, may be strengthened 

as time goes on.” 

The following churches were admitted 
to membership in the Association and 
their subscriptions were accepted. Some 
are new churehes and former preaching 
stations, and others have renewed their 
subscriptions after a lapse of one or more 
years. The list consists of Otto, Arborg 
and Riverton, Manitoba; Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; Seattle, Wash., University Church ; 
Shelbyville, Ill.; Vancouver, B.C.; Pomona, 
Calif.; Flint, Mich.; Peletier, and Watha, 
N.C.; Rockford, 1. : 

The committee to prepare a history of 
the Association will consist of Dr. Henry 
Wilder Foote, Dr. Henry Hallam Saunder- 
son, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Frederick 
L. Weis, and Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 

Dr. Cornish announced that a resolution 
passed by the General Assembly of Uni- 
tarian and Free Christian Churches on 
the death of William Howard Taft has 
been forwarded to Mrs. Taft through Dr. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce. 

The publication in book form was 
authorized of ‘Selected Readings for Char- 
acter Training”, by Assistant Prof. Dennis 
C. Troth of Duke University. 


Paris Theological Seminary 
in Appeal for Needed Funds 


One of the great centers for the de- 
velopment of modernist religious thought 
in Europe, the Paris Theological Semi- 
nary, is appealing for a fund of one mil- 
lion franes ($40,000) to meet an emer- 
geney created largely by the increase in 
the number of students from outside 
France, including America. Professors 
are compelled to accept pastorates in order 
to supplement their insufficient salaries. 

Dean Raoul Allier of the Seminary has 
appealed to friends in this country for 
funds to meet this situation, and an 
American committee has been formed for 
this purpose. It is particularly desired 
to endow a chair in the history of reli- 
gion, and to supplement the altogether 
inadequate salaries of the professors. The 
Seminary continues to receive support 
from churches and friends in France, but 
this support has not kept pace, since the 
war, with the increased cost of living; 
therefore, an attempt is being made at 
this time to obtain in America additional 
endowment to the amount of one million 
frances ($40,000), which will probably be 
sufficient to meet the most pressing needs. 

Subscriptions should be sent to Dr. 
John A. Maynard, chairman, 475 Fifth 
Avenue, Suite 1801, New York City. 


Dr. Dexter’s Activities 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Social Relations Department of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, will make sev- 
eral addresses in Houlton, Maine, in con- 
nection with the conference of the Aroo- 
stook County Federation of Religious Lib- 
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erals, June 1 and 2. He will speak at Sun- 
day morning and afternoon sessions in the 
Unitarian Church. Monday morning he 
will- address Ricker Classical Institute 
chapel on “The London Naval Conference, 
Before and After’. He will also speak at 
assembly in the Houlton High School on 
“World Problems and World Peace”, and 
at noon he will be the Rotary Club speaker 
on “The Fruit of the Loom”. 

Sunday, May 4, he spoke at the evening 
service in Randolph, Mass., and May 6 at 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Dr. Dexter has been spending most of 
his time recently in making a study of 
the textile industry in New England. His 
report to the Association’s Board of Di- 
rectors after his study of conditions in the 
Southern textile industry has been printed 
and distributed to the ministers in the 
fellowship, to religious journals, labor and 
textile periodicals, and to the general 
press in manufacturing centers in New 
England, the South, and the Middle West. 
These periodicals and newspapers have 
given it attention, from brief notices to a 
reprint of the entire report with editorial 
comment. 

Since his return from a three months’ 
trip in the winter which took him as far 
as the Texas churches from his office in 
Boston, Mass., Dr. Dexter has spoken in 
pulpits, before League chapters, Alliance 
branches, and other organizations princi- 
pally in New England. He has been the 
guest speaker in Westboro, Mass.; at the 
Babson Institute in Wellesley, Mass; in 
Plymouth, Mass.; Kennebunk, Maine; 
Roslindale, Mass., Bradford, Mass., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Barnstable, Mass., West 
Roxbury, Mass., Watertown, Mass., AI- 
bany, N.Y., and before the Marblehead, 
Mass., Parent-Teacher Association. 


Dinner for Dr. Norman 

A dinner was held in the parish house 
of Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., in honor 
of Dr. Amandus H. Norman of Hanska, 
Minn., April 24. Dr. Norman has been 
minister of the church in Hanska for 
thirty-seven years, and it is the earnest 
hope and expectation of all his friends 
that he will continue in this work for 
many years to come. The purpose of the 
dinner was to extend to Dr. and Mrs. 
Norman some indication of the respect 
and admiration in which they are held 
by all persons who know them. 

Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, minister of 
Unity Church, presided at the dinner, and 
the speakers included Miss Mercedes 
Nelson, president of the Minnesota Fed- 
eration of Unitarian Young People; 
Arthur E. Nelson, formerly mayor of 
Saint Paul; Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, of 
the Meadville Theological School; Dr. 
Marion D. Shutter, minister of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, and Dr. 
Norman. 

Letters were received from a number 
of people who were unable to be present, 
including Governor Theodore Christianson, 
Attorney-General Henry N. Benson, and 
Dr. Walter Reed Hunt. Out-of-town guests 
came from Hanska, Minneapolis, Man- 
kato, and New Uln, Minn., and Hudson, 
Wis. 
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Motion Picture of Mr. Taft 
Given to Washington Church 


A motion picture film of some of the 
public activities and of the funeral service 
of the late William Howard Taft, given to 
the All Souls’ Unitarian Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C., by Pathé News, was shown 
at the annual meeting of the church. 

Excellent progress in all departments of 
the church was reported. Charles E. Hood, 
who retired from the treasurership after 
twenty years service, received a vote of 
thanks. The following trustees were 
elected: Dr. Julia M. Green, Frederic A. 
Delano, and Howard Hosmer. Martha 
Blossom was re-elected secretary, and 
Elmer Stewart was made treasurer. 


Dr. Crothers on Channing 
in Biographical Dictionary 


The forthcoming Dictionary of Ameri- 
can Biography, published under the aus- 
pices of the American Council of Learned 
Societies by Charles Scribner’s Sons, will ° 
contain a biographical sketch of William 
Ellery Channing written by the late Dr. 
Samuel McChord Crothers before his 
death. Dr. Crothers wrote lucidly and 
with insight of Channing’s great leader- 
ship in the theological revolution of his 
time, and of his contributions to litera- 
ture, politics, and social reform. 

Of peculiar interest to-day and in this 
sesquicentennial year of Channing’s birth 
is this account of Dr. Crothers respecting 
Channing’s attitude toward war: 

“In the modern movement against war, 
Channing may be counted as a pioneer. 
He began with an outspoken sermon 
against the War of 1812. In this he voiced 
the general feeling of Massachusetts. The 
great aim of his essay on Napoleon was 
to destroy the romantic glamor that in- 
vests the successful warrior. The Massa- 
chusetts. Peace Society was organized in 
his study. His lecture on war delivered 
in 1838 is almost Tolstoyan in its anti- 
militarism. Unlike Tolstoy, however, he 
could not follow literally the injunction 
“Resist not evil’. He admitted the right 
of a nation to use force in self-defense, 
but insisted that it must be as carefully 
defined by law as the similar right of an 
individual. It is possible for a nation to 
commit murder.” 


Old Church Covenants 


An interesting collection of early church 
covenants has been displayed in the main 
lobby of the Unitarian Building in Boston, 
Mass. During Anniversary Week the dis- 
play has consisted of photographs of new 
church buildings, parish houses, and other 
features of expanding church plants. 

Among the covenants displayed were 
those of some of the old First Parish 
churches of Massachusetts, which include 
those of Salem, Plymouth, Cambridge, 
Watertown, and Boston. 


In the world of ideas the majority 
always rules; but it should be remembered 
that the minority has always created the 
ideas with which the majority later ruled. 

—Mazrwell Savage. 
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General Alliance 
of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Christian Women 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. THomas G. Ress, President 
Miss Berroa Lanemalp, Secretary 
Miss Louise Brown, Treasurer 


Founders’ Fund 


The In Honorem list is continuing to 
grow and the following names are some 
of those added this month. Others now 
lacking information and data will appear 
in a later issue of THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
IsteR: Mrs. Howard B. Bard, San Diego, 
by San Diego, Calif.; Mrs. George R. 
Dinsmoor, Boston, by Keene, N.H.; Mrs. 
Henry Endicott, late of Cambridge, by 
Cambridge (Third), Mass.; Miss Florence 

Everett, late of Boston, by friends; Mrs. 
" Walter Scott Fitz, late of Boston, by Ed- 
ward J. Holmes, Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Stephen A. Forbes, late of Urbana, by 
Urbana, Ill.; Mrs. Catherine Lechler Gar- 
vin, Lancaster, by Lancaster, Pa.; Mrs. 
Frederic L. Geddes, Toledo, by Toledo, 
Ohio; Mrs. Hannibal Hamlin, late of Ban- 
gor, by Bangor, Maine; Mrs. Frederick N. 
Knapp, late of Plymouth, by Plymouth, 
Mass.; Miss Frances Le Baron, Chicago, by 
Chicago (Third), Ill.; Miss Ellen C. Morse, 
Jamaica Plain, by Jamaica Plain, Mass.; 
Mrs. Cordelia Dana Nash, New York, by 
New York (Evening), N.Y.; Miss Augusta 
H. Nason, late of Kennebunk, by Kenne- 
bunk, Maine; Mrs. Henry C, Parker, Win- 
chester, by Woburn, Mass.; Mrs. Ann 
Moor Pulsifer, late of Waterville, Maine, 
by Mrs. Cornelia Pulsifer Kelley, Urbana, 
Ill.; Mrs. Lucina Durfee Richardson, late 
of Providence, R.I., by Mrs. Florence H. 
Brownell, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. George H. 
Robinson, late of New York, N.Y., by her 
daughter; Mrs. N. L. Root, late of Bur- 
lington, Vt., by Brattleboro, Burlington, 
and Montpelier, Vt.; Mrs. Pauline Agassiz 
Shaw, late of Boston, by Agassiz Camp, 
through Rey. William Ware Locke, direc- 
tor; Mrs. Horatio Stebbins, San Fran- 
cisco, by San Francisco, Calif.; Miss 
Hattie E. Turner, Wollaston, by Wollas- 
ton, Mass.; Mrs. Augusta Buckman Wads- 
worth, late of Bastport, Maine, by Mrs. 
Augusta W. Hinds, Portland, Maine; Mrs. 
Emalea P. Warner, Wilmington, by Wil- 
mington, Del.; Mrs. William R. Warner, 
Fall River, by Fall River, Mass.; Mrs. 
Walter W. Webber and Mrs. Frederic Parks, 
Newton Center, by Newton Center, Mass. ; 
Martha Buttrick Willson, late of Salem, 
by the Misses Willson and Salem (First), 
Mass.; Mrs. Arthur H. Winn, late of 
Peterboro, by Peterboro, N.H.; Mrs. Sarah 
Ames Witherell, late of North Easton, by 


Miss Amelia H. Ames, North Baston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Stephen Nicholas Wyckoff, 


Berkeley, by Berkeley, Calif.; Mrs. Robert 
Southgate Boyd, late of Portland, Maine, 
by Mr. and Mrs. Samuel S. Boyd, Port- 
land, Maine; Mrs. G. Lewis Merrell and 
Mrs. Charles Wesley Snow, late of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., by Carolyn Snow Merrell, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Mrs. Alice A. Joslin, 
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Alliance Week at the Isles of Shoals 


Rey. John C. Petrie of Memphis, Tenn., 
will be the lecturer at Star Island during 
the week of July 19-26. Mr. Petrie will 
take as his general subject “Source of 
Authority’, and he has given some ex- 
tremely interesting subtitles to the five 
daily lectures. 

The resident minister for the week will 
be Rey. Wilton E. Cross of Franklin, N.H. 
Mr. Cross will hold Communion in the 
Chapel on Sunday morning, preach the 
sermon in Elliott Hall, and hold daily 
morning services in the Chapel. 

The evening speakers will include 
E. Subbukrishnaiya of India, a minister 
of the Brahmo Samaj, who is studying at 
Meadville Theological School. He will 
speak on ‘The Ideals, Aspirations, and 
Achievements of Indian Women’. Rev. 
Cornelius Heyn of Scituate, Mass., will 
give a lecture, “Songs of the Sea”. The 
lecture will include the singing by Mr. 
Heyn of a group of sea songs. Dr. 
Howard C. Gale of Beverly, Mass., will 
give an illustrated lecture on ‘Academic 
and Ecclesiastical Customs and Costumes”. 
Wednesday evening the entertainment 
will be provided by members of the Eve- 
ning Alliance, and this assures us an eve- 


late of Leominster, by Leominster, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Harriet W. Holden, late of Leom-, 
inster, by Leominster (Afternoon and Evye- 
ning), Mass.; Miss Mary McIntyre, late 
of Portland, by Mrs. Anson McKim, 
Montreal, Que.; Mrs. Emily A. Fifield and 
Mrs. Bella C. Barrows, late of Dorchester, 
by Dorchester (First), Mass.; Miss Mary 
EH. Morton and Mrs. James Madison 
Morton, late of Fall River, Mass., by Mrs. 
Jerome C. Smith, Boston, Mass.; Miss 
Lucy B. Day and Mrs. John T. Gilman, 
late of Portland, by Portland (First), 
Maine; Mrs. Charles W. Ames and Mrs. 
Charles H. Clark, late of St. Paul, by 
St. Paul, Minn.; Mrs. George Lincoln 
Lovett, late of West Newton, Mass., by 
the Misses Caroline and Louise Lovett; 
Mrs. Helen Haynes Jaynes and Mrs. Mary 
C. Tolman, late of West Newton, by West 
Newton, Mass.; Miss Louisa Blake, Mrs. 
Charles H. Davis, Mrs. Francis H. Dewey, 
and Mrs. James Thompson, Worcester, 
by Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Shepard 
Brooks, Boston, Mrs. Howard N. Brown, 
Mrs. J. R. Coolidge, Sr., Mrs. John 
Homans, and Mrs. Elizabeth May Sted- 
man Spring, late of Boston, Mrs. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, late of Cambridge, by 
Boston (King’s Chapel), Mass. 


The Founders’ Fund Committee takes 
pleasure in reporting the following one 
hundred per cent branches, which mention 
does not complete the list claiming one 
hundred per cent representation. When 
further information is received, other 
branches will be listed: Fort Collins, 
Colo.; Tampa, Fla.; Davenport, Iowa; 
Kennebunk, Maine; Brighton, Hyde Park, 
Jamaica Plain, Kingston, Marlboro, 
Natick (Evening), Newton Center, Salem 
(First), and Wayland, Mass.; Andover, 
N.H.; Montclair, N.J.; Vancouver, B.C.; 
St. Louis (Unity), Mo. 


ning of great enjoyment. The banquet this 
year will be held on Friday evening. 

The general subject of the morning 
conferences is “Foundation Stones”. Alli- 
ance women will preside at these confer- 
ences and the speakers have been chosen 
with special reference to their knowledge 
and understanding of the subject of the 
conference. The subjects will be the 
“Church School’, “Our Young People”, 
“Social Service’, and “Programs”. Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, president of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, will speak at the Friday 
morning conference. A full half-hour of 
each conference will be given over to dis- 
cussion, and office hours will be held each 
day by different Alliance committees, so 
that delegates may get all the help and 
information possible. 

Carl Wetherell will be present again as 
representative of the Shoals Corporation. 

The Shoals Program Committee wishes 
to take this opportunity to express its 
appreciation to all those who haye so 
graciously consented to help to make the 
week a success. To avoid disappointment, 
registration should be sent as soon as pos- 
sible to Miss Elisabeth B. Thacher, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manual for 1930 and 1931 


General Alliance branches are found in 
many different parts of the United States 
and Canada. The names of these branches 
with their days of meeting and lists of 
officers, as well as the officers and direc- 
tors of the General Alliance, appear in 
the Manual. Bhe Manual, therefore, con- 
tains information which is needed by each 
branch in order that it may function as 
a part of a national organization. The 
material in the Manual is obtained by 
your Manual Committee from the Secre- 
tary and Treasurer of each branch. The 
Secretary receives a “blank” asking for 
the list of officers in her branch early in 
April. This should be filled out accurately, 
fully, and legibly, and returned at the 
earliest possible date to the Manual Com- 
mittee. The local Treasurer receives a 
“blank” early in May, which likewise 
should be completely and accurately filled 
out and returned to the General Alliance 
Treasurer. The work on the construction 
of the Manual goes steadily forward from 
the day on which the first blank is mailed. 
The effectiveness of the Manual is assured 
by accurate, readable answers on the 
blanks and the return on these blanks to 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., before 
May 15. The Manual is what you make it! 
Material which is received late is added 
at a great expense of time and money, 
and the facts in a late report are printed 
out of their regular order and are there- 
fore stumblingblocks instead of stepping 
stones to effective fact-finding about the 
Alliance. The burden of the accuracy and 
serviceableness of the Manual is on the 
branch report. Be on time! Be sure the 
information is clear and accurate! Ad- 
dress suggestions and constructive criti- 
cisms to the Manual Committee at 25 
Beacon Street. 
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An Appreciation from the 
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Evening Alliance Committee 


The following verses taken from a poem 
written by Miss Nina Hart, president of 
the New York Evening Alliance, express 
so well the methods and workings of many 
of our Evening Alliance groups that they 
are printed here by special request: 


There are many day Alliances, 

Evening, also, here and there; 

When you read your small green Manual, 
You will find them everywhere. 


South and East and North and West, 
They flourish where they can, 

To spread God's Fatherhood abroad 
And the Brotherhood of Man. 


To work for social betterment, 

To spread the Gospel, too, 

Of Liberal Christian thought and teach 
Us further good to do. 


To quicken the religious life 
Of women, far and near, 
Toward a sisterhood of spirit, 
Of help and loving cheer. 


The General Alliance is much like 
A Mother to us all; 

We are her loving daughters, 
Whether large or very small. 


We try to carry out her aims 
With wisdom, as we may; 

She burns a torch aloft for us, 
We follow in her way. 


Each Alliance may be different 

Though always growing rich in deeds, 
Stressing Southern help or International, 
Suiting work to special needs. 


Our branch is somewhat different, 
We belong to no one church; 

We are definitely organized 

To leave no one in the lurch. 


That is, no one in Manhattan 
Who is liberally inclined ; 

Of Unitarians, Universalists, 
And of others we’re combined. 


All those women, who are working 
And have no time in the day 

To meet with other Alliances, 

To them we always say: 


Come, join the Evening Alliance 
Of the district of New York; 
We work and laugh together, 
We play—and always talk. 


Than all the other groups, it seems 
We're more of a free lance; 
Come, join with us, now, to-night 
You must not miss the chance. 


Some of us are forty, some 
Perhaps a trifle more, 

But of youth and bubbling spirit, 
We have plenty, still in store. 


You would never doubt it, if you could 


A board meeting attend; 


There work is truly play, 
We enjoy both without end. 


We have all of the committees 


Which Alliances often do: 
Friendly Links and International, 
To mention but a few. 
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Our dinners, once a month, are good, 
The program lively, quite; 

At times, our speakers even will 
Talk far into the night. 


But of all things, this is what we want 
That the day will yet arrive, 

When every liberal, working friend 
Will be glad that we’re alive. 


Will be glad to join our ranks and give 
Hach one a friendly grip; 

Will want to work and serve with us, 
In liberal fellowship. 


Circulating Library 


The Alliance library, while having a 
comparatively small number of books in 


circulation, fills a need that no other 
library seems to meet. 
Ministers finding their way into the 


liberal faith are constantly sending for 
books on Unitarianism, humanism, evolu- 
tion, immortality, poetry, and church his- 
tory, and from far-away towns comes the 
call for books for special services and for 
religious education. At the present time, 
books on the beginnings of New England 
and Puritanism are much in demand. 
Books are sent to all the States, and even 
to Canada, free of charge. One minister 
writes his thanks for the efficient service 
the lending library is rendering; another 
writes that the books he borrows from its 
shelves are not available elsewhere. 

The library is constantly checked up and 
old books discarded or replaced, and as 
the demand for new books comes in they 
are added, as far as limited resources 
allow, in an endeavor to make the library 
serviceable in every possible way to the 
denomination. 


College Center News 


The last of the series of intercollegiate 
conferences held in different parts of the 
country took place on May 9, 10, and 11 
for the Ohio Valley section. The unique 
setting for this conference was on the Ohio 
River. The committee in charge secured 
the ‘‘Tom Greene”, a stern-wheeler which 
plies between Cincinnati and Huntington, 
W.Va., and fifty delegates had the exclu- 
sive use of the boat for a two-day trip, 
from Friday afternoon to Sunday after- 
noon, sailing along the most picturesque 
part of the river. The students from Cin- 
cinnati, Louisville, Dayton. Antioch Col- 
lege, Miami College, and Columbus 
gathered: out on deck to listen to talks 
and earry on discussions on personal, in- 
dustrial, and international morals. Beside 
the two upper decks, there was an attrac- 
tive salon for dancing and gatherings. 
Last year a small group of students and 
a favorite professor spent two delightful 
and profitable days on one of the river 
boats, and the present conference is an 
enlargement of this idea for the benefit 
of a larger group. The Joint Student Com- 
mittee sponsored the conference, and the 
local chairman was Gordon Scherer of 
St. John’s Church, Cincinnati, assisted by 
Miss Gladys Wheeler, assistant minister. 

Under the Billings Lecture Fund of the 
American Unitarian Association, numerous 
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speakers have visited colleges and univer- 
sities and addressed student gatherings. 
During the last of April and early part 
of May, Rey. Everett M. Baker of Provi- 
dence has been to Bates College, Bowdoin 
College, University of New Hampshire, 
University of Maine, and Colby College. 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn is visit- 
ing Kalamazoo and Ann Arbor, and Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow is visiting Lawrence, 
Kans. 

On Thursday afternoon of May Meet- 
ings Week, May 22, at 3.30 pP.m., in the 
Religious Arts Guild Room, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, there will be a conference 
on College Centers, to which the Com- 
mittee invites all Alliance members who 
are interested in this work to come and 
bring ideas and questions. 


Program Committee 
Issues New Pamphlet 


The General Alliance Program Commit- 
tee reports five meetings during the year, 
September, November, February, March, 
and April. The Tercentenary Committee 
appointed by the General Ailliance met in 
joint session with the Program Comumit- 
tee in September and November, and 
over four hundred pamphlets on the 
Massachusets Tercentenary were sent out 
by the committees. In this year of 1930, 
churehes both in and out of Massachu- 
setts with an historical background have a 
rich fund for an Alliance address. Younger 
churches with less history are urged to 
write the history of past years, because 
what is written to-day may be of great 
historic value fifty years hence. Letters 
have come from Ohio, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, Delaware, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode Island. Realizing that 
our programs must have new life and 
new interest, tracts and program sugges- 
tions have been sent out to the various 
branches, which are asked to write the 
Program Committee if information as to 
subjects or speakers is desired. Hach mem- 
of the Alliance should feel she has her 
part to take in improving the program of 
her branch; if the program does not 
meet her approval she should try to make 
it better, to build up rather than destroy. 
A new pamphlet which the Program Com- 
nfittee has published is to be distributed. 
with the hope that it will prove of value 
and bring our faith into wider vision. 


Appeals 


The Committee on Appeals is delighted 
to announce that all appeals have been 
filled and that some, because of the new 
policy in vogue this past year, have re- 
ceived more than the amount yoted. The 
amount of money sent for unappropriated 
appeals was ample to cover deficits in 
those not completed by choice of the 
branches. A longer list calling for more 
money than ever before, and yet com- 
pleted! The General Alliance and the 
Committee on Appeals express great grati- 
tude for this splendid result. 
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Book News 


Hall of Fame 


Among the nine American celebrities just admitted to the Hall of 
Fame the most conspicuous is James Russell Lowell. With John Quincy 
Adams, Patrick Henry, George Bancroft, and James Fenimore Cooper, 
he finds himself in good company. There is no doubt but that his bust 
belongs in this Valhalla of the Republic. The only wonder is that it 
arrived so late. It would be interesting to ascertain the reasons why, in 
this case, the recognition is so tardy. For, surely, among our native im- 
mortals, few are more deserving of commemoration than this gifted son 
of New England, poet, humorist, essayist, and diplomat, who, in raising 


the levels of our culture, played no minor part. 


Jesus the Jew 
THOMAS H. BILLINGS 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: His Times, His Lire, 
AND His TEACHING. By Joseph Klausner. 
Translated from the original Hebrew by Her- 
bert Danby, D.D., Canon Residentiary of St. 
George’s Cathedral, Jerusalem. New York: 
The Macmillan Uompany. $2.50. 


It is good to know that there has been 
the call for another printing of Rabbi 
Klausner’s important book. It is meeting 
a need that no other exactly supplies. The 
author is professor in the Hebrew Uni- 
versity at Jerusalem and his book was 
written in Hebrew. It gives us a lifelike 
picture of Jesus, as a broad-minded, cul- 
tivated Jew of our day sees him. Few 
scholars come to a consideration of the 
life of Jesus with such an intimate knowl- 
edge of the background of Jewish life 
from which Jesus sprung. The times of 
Herod and his successors are as vivid in 
Dr. Klausner’s mind as any contemporary 
situation. I found his section on economic 
conditions particularly valuable. There has 
been a tendency among some scholars to 
be misled by the undoubted wealth of 
Herodian Palestine. As we are finding 
out in America, national wealth and pros- 
perity are often accompanied by acute 
economic distress. The point to consider 
in estimating the economic situation of a 
people is not the amount of the wealth, 
but its distribution. Dr. Klausner makes 
clear that in Palestine there was a multi- 
tude of poverty-stricken people. Jesus was 
particularly stirred by thé needs of this 
group. They were constantly in his mind. 
Their presence and their need formed an 
essential element in his world-view. Dr. 
Klausner sees this and states it clearly. 
But what chiefly distinguishes Dr. Klaus- 
ner’s book and makes it valuable is the 
picture of Jesus as seen by a devout and 
enlightened Jew of our day. The book is 
as free as any history can be of imagina- 
tive constructions, the fictionized biog- 
raphy which passes in the majority of 
lives of Jesus for history. These books, 
like Glover’s Jesus of History, are written 
as the Gospels were written, more for 
edification than enlightenment. They have 
their value; but it is as religion and not 
as history. Dr. Klausner uses imagina- 
tive reconstruction sparingly. The formula 
“must have been” occurs but seldom as a 
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preliminary for his conclusions. The chap- 
ter on Judas Iscariot is the only notice- 
able case in the book. Even there, the 
psychological explanation which Dr. 
Klausner gives is more reasonable than 
that given in the Gospels. Judas is much 
more likely to have been a disappointed 
and disillusioned follower of Jesus, one 
who came to believe the Master a false 
Messiah, than he is to have been led 
astray, as the Gospels seem to tell us, by 
sheer, cold greed. 

The picture of Jesus which Dr. Klaus- 
ner presents is appealing. He thinks that 
Jesus was a Pharisee and, as such, a be- 
liever in the miraculous deliverance des- 
tined to come to Israel when the people be- 
came fully obedient to God’s demand. In his 
statement of these demands, Jesus parted 
company with Orthodox Pharisaism and 
later with Judaism. He cast the cere- 
monial law completely aside and rested 
his whole case on obedience to ethical 
demands. The ethical demands, as he 
stated them, were so high as to divorce 
from actual life those who attempted to 
follow them and to make impossible 
economic and political life in the state. 
This, Dr. Klausner thinks, has led to a sepa- 
ration in Christianity between the sacred 
and the secular, and to the exaltation 
of monastic, asceticism as the ideal. The 
exclusive emphasis on ethics meant that 
Jesus cut his Jewish followers off from 
their cultural tradition. This negative at- 
titude toward nationalism~was, from the 
point of view of Dr. Klausner, a mistake. 
It would have involved for the Jews, had 
they accepted it, submergence and extinc- 
tion. But the distinctive glory of Jesus, 
as most of us think, is just this univer- 
sality which Dr. Klausner condemns. 
Jesus did not negate national culture. He 
transcended it. “These things ye ought to 
have done”, he said, ‘‘and not to have left 
the others undone”. It is not a weakness 
of Christianity that it has made itself at 
home in the most varying national cul- 
tures. The religion of Jesus is a spirit 
which does not of necessity destroy a na- 
tional culture, but which rather molds it 
and subdues it to universal ends. The 
criticism of Jesus’ ethics is sounder. Dr. 
Klausner accepts the interim theory in 
large part. He regards the teachings of 
the Sermon on the Mount as owing their 
existence, in their extreme and impossible 
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form, to Jesus’ conviction that the end of 
our present era was upon us. His disci- 
ples are to live as if the new order had 
already begun. But Jesus’ idea of the 
conduct this involves is, after all, an ex- 
pression of his conception of what human 
conduct should ideally be. There is no 
doubt but that the attempt to transform 
these ideals into laws and commandments 
has worked enormous harm. Dr. Klausner 
does a real service in making it clear 
that this ethic is not possible in a normal 
world, and in the sphere of politics and 
economics. What Dr. Klausner does not 
see is that Jesus’ emphasis on the prin- 
ciple of invincible good will has increas- 
ingly molded and changed the institutions 
of the Western world. One of the great- 
est services any teacher can do for man- 
kind is to state an ideal for them. This 
Jesus has done. His teaching is of in~ 
estimable value. Even the monk and 
ascetic have served a noble purpose. They 
have never been patterns which all men 
were to follow in the details of their life. 
They have, however, emphasized and il- 
lustrated the spirit in which each man 
was to conduct his affairs and manage 
his relationships. As Schweitzer says in 
the unforgettable final paragraphs of The 
Quest for the Historical Jesus, it is not 
Jesus as he is historically known that has 
the right to rule and the mastery in the 
world, but it is the spirit which comes 
out of him. This has always been true. 
It is to be hoped that this book will have 
an increasing influence in our Protestant 
churches. It will help all of us, evangeli- 
cals and Unitarians alike, to a clearer 
perception of the character and work of 
Jesus and of his place in modern thought. 


What the Worker Really Earns 


RpAL WAGES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1890— 
1926. By Paul H. Douglas. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $7.50. 

Until recently, the public has been 
treated to an almost unlimited dose of 
prosperity. Everyone has been telling us 
what a tremendous increase in earning 
power has been the lot of the American 
worker in the last quarter-century or 
more; but we have had little or no scien- 
tific proof that there has been such an 
increase. Everyone knows, of course, that 
money wages have grown through the 
years; but we have lacked any compre- 
hensive index of real wages, that is, wages 
in terms of what they would purchase. 
Professor Douglas, in this book, gives us 
such an index. The book is the result of 
eight years’ study, and shows it. Pro- 
fessor Douglas has given for the first 
time “a measurement of the relative pur- 
chasing power (from 1890 to 1926) of 
hourly and weekly wages of the annual 
earnings of the employed and of the 
yearly income of the working class as a 
whole”. He thus offers a scientific picture 
of the material welfare of no less than 
twenty-two million workers. Only two 
large groups of employees have been 
omitted, because of the difficulty of secur- 
ing satisfactory data, namely, domestic 
servants and mercantile employees. An- 
other contribution which Professor Douglas 
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has made is to bring into the picture the 
amount of unemployment during the 
period, thus making his figures more 
nearly accurate. 

It would take a much better statistician 
than the present reviewer adequately to 
criticize this book. There are one or two 
minor points to which exception might be 
taken. For instance, in discussing the 
wages of seamen, it does not seem as 
though allowance is made for the fact 
that so large a portion of seafaring men 
are single, and that their subsistence is 
part of their compensation. The same criti- 
cism to an extent might be made of the 
study of farm labor. 

The general conclusions which Professor 
Douglas comes to are exceedingly inter- 
esting, perhaps all the more so because in 
the main they bear out popular opinion. 
In seven of the groups studied, namely, 
teachers, coal miners, farm _ laborers, 
manufacturing workers, and steam rail- 
way, street railway, and telephone em- 
ployees, there has been a gain in real 
wages from 1890 to 1926 ranging from 
387 per cent and 33 per cent, for teachers 
and coal miners respectively, to one per 
cent for telephone employees. In five 
groups, namely, clerical workers, postal 
employees, ministers, gas and electric em- 
ployees, and Federal Government em- 
ployees, there has been a falling off in 
real wages, ranging from four per cent 
among the clerical workers to 24 per cent 
among Federal employees. All industries, 
including farm labor, show an increase of 
11 per cent in real wages; excluding 
farm labor, only seven per cent. The large 
increase in the real wages of the farm 
laborer may be one explanation for the 
elamor that we hear from the farm bloc, 
mostly employing farmers, in Congress and 
elsewhere. The very real depreciation in 
real wages which the minister has suffered 
has been commented on in another issue 
of THe Reeister. Is it any wonder that 
many who would have entered the min- 
istry years ago now go into teaching? 

This is not a book for the casual reader, 
nor for one who is afraid of tables or 
graphs. It is, however, a real contribution 
to our knowledge of American economics, 
and for it Professor Douglas and the 
Pollak Foundation, under whose auspices 
it was published, deserve the highest com- 
mendation. It is to be hoped that not only 
will they receive this commendation, but 
that Professor Douglas’ studies will be 
earefully digested by those whose task 
it is to lead public opinion and direct 


economic progress. R. C.D. 
Archaic 
THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF CHRIST. By J. Gres- 


ham Machen. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
$5.00. 


Machen is one of the men who found 
Princeton Theological Seminary so liberal 
that he with others had to go forth to 
found a new institution, Westminster 
Theological Seminary, supposedly truly 
orthodox. Such a man has nothing to 
offer the liberal except as an object of 
curiosity. But this at least can be said 
for his book: it covers the ground very 
thoroughly. Chapters I-XI attempt to 
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prove that the Church’s belief in the 
virgin birth of Jesus is founded on fact; 
Chapters XII-XIV attempt to disprove 
the several theories that have been ad- 
vanced to account for the Church’s accep- 
tance of a doctrine that has no basis in 
fact. To the author’s mind, he has oenclu- 
sively proved his thesis; but the only per- 
son who will respond at all to his kind of 
argumentation will be the one who al- 
ready accepts his thesis ,so little has been 
accomplished. mo. MM. 


California 


A SHorT History or CALIForNiIA. By Rock- 
well D. Hunt, Ph.D., and Nellie V. Sanchez. 
New York: Thomas Y¥. Crowell Company. $4.50. 

This comprehensive volume, covering the 
entire field of California history, is a wel- 
come addition to our libraries. As Cali- 
fornia is the most picturesque and diversi- 
fied of the States in its topography and 
resources, so there have been crowded into 
its history more romance and drama than 
into that of any other of the States. To 
this day the wine of life begins to flow 
through one’s veins with a little more 
warmth as soon as he crosses the Sierras. 
The most staid become adventurous. 
Nothing in our American annals was quite 
so tranquil and secluded, peaceful and 
idyllic, as the condition that prevailed in 
California during the ascendency of the 
Mission Fathers; and no period was quite 
so turbulent and irresponsible as the 
period of the mining madness that im- 
mediately followed it. At the time when 
the first successful attempt was being 
made to establish a democracy on the At- 
lantic seaboard, one of the most successful 
little medieval theocracies was established 
and maintained on the Pacific shores. 
Each was as completely unaware of the 
other’s existence as though they belonged 
to different planets. While Patrick Henry 
was thundering in Virginia, “Give me lib- 
erty or give me death’, Junipero Serra 
was leading his devoted padres into Upper 
California for the purpose of Christianiz- 
ing the benighted natives. 

The Indians were fascinated by the cere- 
monialism of the missionaries and, con- 
vineed that through its functioning they 
were insured an eternity of ease, became 
the willing serfs of their benefactors. By 
the year 1820, about thirty thousand na- 
tives had been organized into approxi- 
mately twenty feudal mission centers, 
scattered up and down the coast from San 
Diego to San Francisco. When Mexico 
undertook to follow in the footsteps of the 
Republic to the north of her, strange ideas 
of liberty and equality began to penetrate 
even into secluded California. The almost 
bloodless conquest of California by the 
United States, followed immediately by 
the maddest of mad gold rushes—the 
transition of California, almost overnight, 
from a sleepy Spanish province into the 
most vociferous, adventurous, and in some 
ways the most democratic of the American 
States—is a story in which truth is 
stranger than fiction. California was 
fortunate in the many capable men who 
came with the adventurers and were ready 
to lead with a strong hand. The condi- 
tions in the different parts of the State 
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have been so varied, and the transitions 
so abrupt, that the telling of the story and 
the proper evaluating of it is a very diffi- 
cult task, which the authors have per- 
formed remarkably well. The enormous 
development of the State’s resources and 
the phenomenal increase of population dur- 
ing the present century, especially in the 
Southern counties, are only hinted at in 
this book. The romantic Spanish period 
and the turbulent, transitional mining 
period, because they were so unique and 
dramatic, are dwelt upon out of propor- 
tion to their real importance. The thing 
to keep in mind is that California was 
bound eventually to become the great 
State it is, though perhaps not quite so 
soon, had the Spaniards never seen it and 
had there been no gold in its mountain 
valleys. Those two dramatic episodes gave 
the State color rather than permanent 
substance. E. 8. H. 


Feathered Friends 


THE BirD Lovers’ ANTHOLOGY. Compiled by 
Clinton Scollard and Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.00. 

A comprehensive collection of poems 
about birds, by poets English and Ameri- 
can. Its range covers five centuries, from 
Chaucer to the moderns. Practically every 
verse-writer of note is represented, as is 
well-nigh every species of fowl. Classi- 
fied under such headings as The Bird 
Family, Blithe New Comers, The Summer 
Choir, Birds of Lake and River, Marsh 
and Moor, Birds of the Night, Tropical 
Birds, and the like, this anthology is a 
credit alike to its compilers and _ pub- 
lishers. AP RH. 


Tabloid Reviews 


A Boy’s Book of PRAYERS. 
Merrill Bartlett. 
Trifty cents. 


By Robert 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 


Fifty-two prayers by a successful young 
minister who hopes that boys from thir- 
teen to nineteen will use them. If they 
do, they will find them sane—not goody- 
goody, but practical. They ought to help 
any boy to a better life, especially if he 
comes to realize that he must answer a 
large part of them himself E. F. 


Doctors’ Wives. By Henry and Sylvia 
lieferant. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 


The joint authors of this novel selected 
a theme timely and original. Intimately 
acquainted with the medical profession, 
they aimed to picture the inevitable con- 
flict arising in a physician’s household be- 
tween his professional and domestic rela- 
tionships. The plot of their story has a 
basis of solid truth. It develops logically. 
Its situations are convincing. The various 
actors in the drama have not a little life. 
The only trouble with the book is that 
it is written in a spirit of intense realism, 
of the earth earthy. Its pages are 
thronged with a wealth of medical and 
physical details, which leaves nothing to 
the imagination, and gives an impression 
of sordidness unrelieved by ideals. One 
more specimen of this sort of fiction of 
which we are getting so much nowadays. 

A.R. H. 
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OUR CHILDREN é 


The Adventures of Green Elf 


M. L. C. HASTINGS 


Once upon a time there was a little 
Green Elf who lived in the woods under a 
stone in an old tumbled-down stone wall. 
Early in the springtime he jumped out of 
his cozy home and started on a journey. 
He was such a tiny elf that he was obliged 
to keep very near the ground, but when- 
ever he moved he jumped, so he really got 
over the ground quite fast. 

After his first jump, which took him 
away from his niche in the old wall, he 
took several haphazard jumps without any 
idea where they would land him. He soon 
found himself in the middle of an Arbutus 
Patch which grew on a sheltered hillside 
on the edge of the woods. 

“Goodness me!’ exclaimed Green Elf 
spritely. “I had no idea that it was at 
your door I was going to knock. It’s a 
beautiful morning, isn’t it?’ 

Green Elf was so tickled to be jumping 
around again in the early spring weather 
that he was bubbling over with joy and 
happiness. And the Arbutus Patch felt 
very happy, too, at having a call from such 
a delightful visitor. 

“Yes, it is a beautiful morning’, an- 
swered Arbutus Patch, “and I am all ready 
for visitors. To-day I shall begin to keep 
‘open house’ for several weeks. You are 
the first arrival.” fy 

“Oh! I’m glad I came if you are ex- 
pecting guests”, said Elf. “Who else is 
coming?” 

“T hope many will come”, said Arbutus 
Patch. “Some I do not admit into my 
blossoms, though all are welcome in my 
garden.” 

“Oh!” said Green Elf again. ‘Now that 
I am here, which place may I visit?” 

Arbutus Patch could see that little 
Green Elf was anxious about the reply, 
and as Arbutus Patch rather liked a visit 
from such a great personage, she decided 
to allow him the privilege of going any- 
where he wished. So she said: “Usually 
you would be admitted only to my garden, 
but to-day, because I am opening my house 
for the first time this spring, and because 
I like to have you eall, I shall allow you 
to roam wherever you like. You will be 
welcome everywhere.” 

“Ting-a-ling-ling’, rang many tiny bells 
before Green Elf even had a chance to say 
“Thank you’. They were the sweetest 
bells that Green Elf had ever heard. He 
took two or three high jumps, in the hope 
of finding out where they were, because he 
wanted to see them ring. But high as he 
jumped, no bells could he see. 

“Here come the bees for a taste of my 
banquet”, said Arbutus Patch happily. 
“They must have caught our delicate 
fragrance as they flew by.” 

“Hello, Bumble Bee’, said Green Elf 
gayly. “You are all dressed up this beauti- 
ful morning in your orange bands.” 

“Yes, we always wear our brightest 


gowns when we visit Arbutus’, bumbled 
one of the big orange-banded bees. ‘Are 
you coming inside the blossoms with us, 
or are you less privileged and admitted 
only to the garden?” 

“T’'m coming with you”, said Green Elf 
with a jump. “Where shall I go?” 

“Just follow me and you will have 
honey”, laughed a gay young Bumble Bee. 
“We travel from one blossom to another 
gathering honey. No pink and white 
petals escape our eyes. But if you intend 
to jump every time you move, you will 
have to take the smallest jumps in the 
world.” 

“All right”, replied Green Hilf. 
anything you say. 
fragrant?” 

“Of course!’ was the astonished reply. 
“Everybody knows that. What a foolish 
question !” 

“Ting-a-ling-ling” rang the silvery bells 
again. 

“Hold on, Bumble Bees”, called Green 
Elf as the bees flew to the different blos- 
soms at the first tinkle of the bells. ‘Wait 
for the newcomers! A crowd is great fun 
when there is a banquet.” 

“No, sir!’ replied a Bumble Bee. ‘“Ar- 
butus Patch will not invite this crowd into 
her blossoms. “I can see them from this 
window. They are ants. They come every 
year and beg to come in, but Arbutus 
never lets them get beyond the garden.” 

“Why not?’ asked Green Elf. 

Because they’d eat up all the food pre- 
pared for us”, laughed the Bumble Bee. 


“Tll do 
Are the blossoms 


“Really?” Green Elf’s voice was full of 
wonder. 
“Really. Mother Nature made every 


flower in this Arbutus Patch a certain 
way, and she made a rule that has to be 
obeyed.” 

“What was the rule?” Green Elf had 
great respect for Mother Nature and her 
doings. 

“Pvery Arbutus blossom has thick white 
hairs at the base of her corolla”, spoke up 
the oldest Bumble Bee. ‘Those hairs pre 
vent the delicious nectar from being eaten 
except by especially invited guests. We 
Bumble Bees thrust down our tongues, 
which are quite long, and help ourselves, 
but if the ants could get past those hairs, 
they would eat it all and we should get 
none.”’ 

“Im glad I’m an invited guest, aren’t 
you?” laughed Green Elf. “I suppose 
other flowers give special invitations to 
the ants, and to those banquets you are 
never invited.” 

“That's it, Green Elf. You are not so 
stupid, after all’, said Bumble Bee. 

“I'd like to peek down into some of the 
pretty dining rooms, if you bees would 
step aside a moment”, said Green Elf. “I 
shall not be able to get anything to eat, 
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but I’d like to see the dainty tables 
spread.” 

So Green Elf was allowed to peek down 
into first’ one and then another of the 
pretty Arbutus blossoms. He saw the 
beautiful little white hairs that stood like 
straight sentinels to protect the dining 
rooms, and he smelled the fragrance, but 
he could not see the honey which every 
bee was enjoying. Still he did not say a 
word about that, but asked thoughtfully, 
“Are there any other invited guests be- 
sides you?” 

“Yes, the early moths get invitations, 
but at this season of the year most of the 
insect world is fast asleep’, Bumble Bee 
told him. ; 

“Oh, why did you use that expression 
‘fast asleep’?’ asked Green Elf sleepily. 
“Every time anyone says that, I have to 
go to sleep. I cannot keep awake any 
longer. Good-by !’” 

Little Green Elf gave several lagging 
jumps as if he were too sleepy to move, 
and went fast asleep in his cozy corner 
under a stone of the old tumbled-down 
stone wall. 

[All rights reserved] 


Peter, the Peanut Man 


CARRIE BELLE BOYDEN 


Everybody in town knew Peter, the Pea- 
nut Man, especially all the boys and girls, 
for Peter sold peanuts on the _ street 
corner. Some of the parents suspected that 
Peter had quite a hard time to get along, 
for he had a sick wife to support and he 
had to do most of the housework as well 
as to earn a living. But Peter was always 
cheerful and jolly. 

Early one morning, he set his stands in 
order with a good degl of pride. He had 
freshly roasted peanuts on one stand, 
crisp popcorn balls on another stand, and 
gum-balls on the third stand. He had just 
added popcorn and gum-balls to his stock 
of peanuts and he hoped they would bring 
in a little more money. 

It was not long before the children came 
by with pennies and nickels to spend. 
Peanuts were first wanted, and then they 
spied the popcorn and gum-balls; so Peter 
was kept quite busy. A tall boy came 
toward the stand and asked Peter if he 
could change a dollar. 

“Stay here a minute while I run into 
the drug-store for some change’, said 
Peter to the boy. Peter hurried away, and 
at just that minute along came little 
Ruthie Bryant with her two sisters to 
buy some popcorn. Ruthie was skipping 
along backward; so she did not see the 
gum-ball stand until she ran right into it. 
The gum-ball stand tipped over and hit 
the peanut stand; the peanut stand tipped 
over and hit the popcorn stand, and down 
they all crashed together with Ruthie 
Bryant right in the midst of them all. 
And peanuts and popcorn and gum-balls 
rolled all over the sidewalk. 

Her two sisters helped her up. “Just 
see what you have done by skipping back- 
ward!” cried Rebecca. 

“What will poor Mr. Peter do?” said 
Roberta reproachfully. But Ruthie said 
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not a word; for there was nothing to say. 
Swiftly she began to pick up peanuts and 
popcorn balls for Mr. Peter. So did some 
of the other children; but some of them 
ran away with their pockets full. Ruthie 
did not run. She stood sturdily by the 


wrecked stands until Mr. Peter appeared. 


All the children stood around, and some 


I Walk in My Garden 


My garden 

Is filled 

With 

Silver light 
To-night. 

Gray moths 
Hold 

The fragrance 
Of roses 

On their wings. 


Tall trees 

Speak 

With the voice 

Of wind 

In 

Their branches. 
. A whippoorwill 


Colors 
The dusk 
With song. 


The moon 
Casts 

Her golden 
Lines 
Holding 
The spirit 
Of stillness 
Within - 
Her 

Grasp. 

—Hlsie Chamberlain. 


Sentence Sermon 


Every fact has. something Divine in 
it—W. H. Freemantle. 


of them pointed an accusing finger at 
Ruthie, who said not a word, but looked 
very sorry. 

“She didn’t mean to do it”, explained 
Rebecca, her older sister. “She was run- 
ning backward and she ran into the gum- 
ball stand.” 

“And that tipped over and hit the pop- 
corn stand”, added Roberta, the middle 
sister, “and that upset the peanut stand.” 

“T see”, said Mr. Peter slowly. And what 
he saw was a day’s supply of peanuts, pop- 
corn, and gum-balls rolling around the 
dirty pavement. 

“Tt was all her fault; so she will have 
to pay for it all’, said one of the children 
standing near. 

“No, no”, said Mr. Peter quickly. ‘It 
was an accident, and so she was not to 
blame.” He patted Ruthie on the head and 
told her to run home. He would soon have 
things cleared up and ready for business 


again. 


The news of Mr. Peter’s bad luck in 
the wrecked stands soon spread around 
town, for everybody liked Mr. Peter. And 
do you know, the next day Peter had 
more business than ever before; for every- 
body wanted peanuts, popcorn, or gum- 
balls. He was all sold out by noon and 
had to order another supply. 
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So Peter’s business grew and grew until, 
one day, he left his stands and moved 
into a little store, where he sold all sorts 
of things which children like; but of 
course there were always peanuts and 
popcorn. And on Saturdays, when business 
was very brisk, he had to hire someone 
to help him. The new clerk was not very 
big, but she sold more peanuts and pop- 
corn than even old Mr. Peter himself. 
For the new clerk was none other than 
little Ruthie Bryant. Of course Ruthie 
was anxious to help Mr. Peter to make 
up for the loss caused by the overturned 
stands that day; so when Mr. Peter needed 
extra help, he was very glad to have 
Ruthie work for him. So you see, Mr. 
Peter’s bad luck caused by Ruthie’s acci- 
dent in overturning the stands really 
turned into good luck, after all. And jolly 
old Peter is still selling peanuts and pop- 
corn in his little corner store. 


[All rights reserved] 


Discover Ancient Calendar 


Prof. Arthur Posnansky, a German sci- 
entist who is excavating on the site of 
ruined Tiahuanacan villages in Bolivia, 
says he has discovered a calendar more 
practical than our calendar in modern 
use. The ancient and mysterious race of 
Tiahuanacans lived in western Bolivia 
near the southern end of Lake Titicaca 
and near the Peruvian border. The wise 
men of this race, says Professor Posnan- 
sky, based their calendar on a year of 
twelve months, after the manner of the 
Georgian calendar, but the months were 
subdivided into periods of ten days. All 
odd days were set aside for religious fes- 
tivals, or worship of the sun. 


Television in the Home 


S. G. Bellard, president of “The Voice 
of Brooklyn Station’, who seeks a license 
to “broadeast live pictures and sound”, 
predicts that within a year or so the 
American radio audience will sit at home 
and watch events hundreds of miles away. 
He believes that public interest is the only 
element now needed to make television 
practical. The technical side has made 
such strides that it can easily keep 
abreast with the demand, and he tells the 
Radio Commission that if he is given the 
chance he asks, he feels sure the public 
will support the experiment. 


Greenland Expedition 


Prof. Alfred Wegener is heading a Ger- 
man expedition which plans to spend a 
year and a half in Greenland for the pur- 
pose of studying meteorological and geo- 
logical airship routes over that island- 
continent. Inland stations will be estab- 
lished where no explorer has yet tried to 
spend the winter, and Finnish motor 
sleighs will be used to communicate be- 
tween the posts. The scientists will try to 
determine the effect of Greenland on the 
climate of western Europe and North 
America, and will also study icebergs. 
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A Strange Newspaper 
EMMA FLORENCE BUSH 

Donald had come to spend his vacation 
with Uncle Dick at his camp in the Maine 
woods. One morning they had been fishing 
at the lake and were on their way home 
to camp. Suddenly Uncle Dick guided the 
canoe toward a sandy beach. 

“Let’s read the morning’s newspaper’, 
he said. 

“Why, Uncle Dick!” cried Donald, 
“What do you mean? Surely you haven't 
any newspapers out here in the Maine 
woods !” 

“You will see”, laughed Uncle Dick, 
showing Donald how to land from the 
canoe without upsetting it. “You will see”, 
he continued, ‘we have a woods’ news- 
paper, and generally there is lots of news 
for those who can read it. Let’s see what 
we haye this morning.” 

They walked slowly along the sand, 
“Ah!” said Uncle Dick. “Old Stumptoes 
is back in this vicinity. See, he has left 
his mark!’ And he showed Donald the 
marks in the sand of a bear that was 
lame in one foot. “He is a big fellow, and 
some day when you are gathering blue- 
berries you are apt-to run into him. He 
will not harm you a bit. He is not exactly 
a tame bear, but many of the campers 
have left food for him, and he seems to 
realize that he will get more food by 
leaving men alone than by attacking 
them, 

“See these footprints—three does and 
their fawns have been down here to drink 
in the night. Here you can see the prints 
of a slow-moving porcupine. These queer 
marks are the tracks of a loon. Oh, the 
woods are full of daily papers that report 
the doings of all the wood people.” 

Suddenly Uncle Dick gave a pleased ex- 
clamation. “Here are the tracks of a 
mother moose and her baby”, he said. 
“This year the woods are unusually full 
of wild things.” 

“Come, Donald, back to camp for us; 
but just as soon as you have been here 
long enough to learn to see partly in the 
dark, as all woodsmen can, we will come 
some starlight night and hide near the 
beach and see for ourselves the wild 
people about whom the newspaper told 
us this morning.” 


{All rights reserved] 


Roses 
MARJORIH DILLON 
Joyous June comes in the gate 
That merry Maytime closes ; 
And as she runs, she scatters wide 
Her lovely gift of roses. 


There’s yellow roses, quaint and sweet; 
The country lanes are blooming 

With pink of wild rose where the hees 
In glad content are zooming. 


Rich velvet red and clustered pink 
Each sunny hour discloses ; 

There’s none so poor but he may share 
June’s carnival of roses! 
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Founders’ Fund Reaches Its Goal 


General Alliance marks semicentennial year by rejoicing in additional 
endowment of $100,000 from a multitude of devoted givers 


HE Founders’ Fund of the General Al- 

liance has reached its goal of $100,000. 
The announcement of this triumphant con- 
clusion, made at the annual meeting of the 
Alliance in Boston, Mass., yesterday by 
Miss Louise Brown, General Alliance 
treasurer and treasurer-chairman of the 
Fund committee, was the occasion for 
grateful rejoicing on the part of the as- 
sembled delegates. 

This year is the semicentennial anni- 
versary of the beginnings of the Alliance, 
of the notable meeting at Saratoga, N.Y., 
in 1880, when the Women’s Auxiliary 
Conference was organized by women 
attending the National Conference. The 
fund that has been raised represents a 
thousand dollars for each of the past fifty 
years and another $50,000 for the next 
half-century. 

Practically all of the Alliance branches 
organized for the Fund and sent in contri- 
butions. More than fifty branches reported 
one hundred per cent giving by their mem- 
bers. Two hundred thirty-six names of past 
and present Alliance workers were placed 
in honorem, each name representing a 
memorial gift of $250 or more. This list in- 
cludes practically all of the founders of 
1880 and all presidents of the organiza- 
tion. In a few instances, a mother and a 
daughter are both named, and three of 
the names are of a grandmother, mother, 
and daughter. 

The $100,000 is in cash and pledges, but 
enough cash has been received to yield 
already an income of about $1,000, which 
goes far toward paying the entire expenses 
of the campaign—about $1,500. 

Probably no money-raising effort among 
Unitarians for many years has resulted 
more nearly in one hundred per cent giv- 
ing by members of the organization in- 
terested and has been carried on with so 
little cost in proportion to the amount 
realized. Only a few givers contributed 
$1,000, the largest single gift, and not 
many as much as $500. The Founders’ 
Fund is the sum of many, many small 
gifts; it is impossible even to estimate 
the number of contributors. 

The Alliance is thus congratulating it- 
self on paying an honorable tribute to its 
founders and to a large company of its 
devoted workers, on replacing the loss of 
the allotment from the Unitarian Founda- 
tion, and on having provided for future 
growth. Not again for many years to 
come will it be necessary for the organ- 
ization to go before its members in such a 
general financial appeal. Moreover, the 
effort of the past year has been an adven- 
ture in co-operation and solidarity; the 
working together has aroused a deeper 
appreciation of the general organization 
on the part of its branches and a quick- 
ened interest of the members in their 
branches, 

The income of the Fund will be approx- 
imately $5,000 a year. This will be em- 
ployed to maintain a more intimate con- 
tact between the central office and the 


branches, especially those in the South 
and the West; to finance delegates to 
various regional conferences and other 
gatherings ; and to increase the budgets of 
the central committees, through which the 
major missionary and educational activi- 
ties of the Alliance are carried on. 


The Two Congregations 
of Springfield Church 


The average attendance at the Church 
of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., during 
the past year was 145 persons; since Feb- 
ruary it has been 165. This was among 
items in the report of the minister, Rev. 
Owen W. Eames, at the annual meeting, 
the second since the merger of the Uni- 
tarian with the St. Paul’s Universalist 
Church. Seven services were broadcast, 
and the radio audience contributed $238, 
meeting more than half of the expense. 
One of the former Universalist organiza- 
tions, St. Paul’s Circle, voted to become 
a branch of the General Alliance. Reports 
of all organizations showed the parish 
to be in flourishing condition. 

These officers were re-elected : Treasurer, 
Raymond B. Shattuck; clerk, Dr. John 
MacDuffie; auditor, Harry B. Hopson. 
These persons were chosen to the Standing 
Committee: Mrs. O. H. Dickinon, Clar- 
ence A. Burt, John Barnard. 


Personals 


Eugene C. Hultman, who has been ap- 
pointed police commissioner of Boston, 
Mass., is a Unitarian, who, before re 
moving to Boston, was an active worker 
in the First Parish Unitarian Church of 
Quincey, Mass. He is a member of the 
Laymen’s League chapter in Duxbury, 
Mass., where he has a summer home. 


Announcement was recently made in 
Washington, D.C., of the engagement of 
Miss Mary F. Slaughter and Rey. Clinton 
Lee Scott, minister of the First Universa- 
list Church in Peoria, Ill, and formerly 
minister of the United Liberal Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, in Atlanta, Ga. 
Miss Slaughter is associate in administra- 
tion and field work for the General Sunday 
School Association (Universalist). 


Rey. Otto E. Duerr, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Waterville, 
Maine, has been elected president of the 
Pastors’ Union of Waterville, having 
served as secretary during the past year, 
the first year of his pastorate there. Mr. 
Duerr was invited to preach the Thanks- 
giving sermon in the Congregational 
Chureh and to assist at the union Com- 
munion service during Holy Week. He 
held the Good Friday service in the Uni- 
tarian Church, with four orthodox minis- 
ters participating with him, before the 
largest congregation that ever gathered in 
the city on such an oceasion. A paper on 
“Unitarianism” by Mr. Duerr, given before 
the Pastors’ Union, received wide public- 
ity in the local papers. 
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Mr. Swisher’s Ten Years 


In pastorate of church at Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.—Purse of gold from 
parishioners 


Rey. Walter Samuel Swisher has been 
celebrating the tenth anniversary of his 
coming to the Wellesley Hills, Mass., Uni- 
tarian Church. At the morning service, 
May 4, attended by a large congregation, 
Mr. Swisher preached a sermon entitled 
“After Ten Years—A Retrospect and a 
Prospect”. Kenneth McDougall, chairman 
of the Standing Committee, read a letter 
of congratulation from Dr. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, in which he spoke of the 
achievements of the last ten years of the 
Wellesley Hills church and Mr. Swisher’s 
notable ministry. 

In the afternoon a reception was given 
Mr. and Mrs. Swisher by the society, 
under the direction of the Women’s Alli- 
ance. Mr. McDougall congratulated Mr. 
and Mrs. Swisher on the ten years’ pas- 
torate and tendered them a purse of $500 
in gold as a gift from members of the 
parish, with strict instructions not to 
spend it on anything useful. Members of 
the church expressed the hope that Mr. 
and Mrs. Swisher might long remain 
among them. 

The past decade has seen a constantly 
growing parish and church school. The 
interior of the church has been trans- 
formed; a new organ and organ gallery 
have been built, the gift of Sarah Forest 
Niles; a handsome flag walk has been laid ; 
a stone wall has been built, with piers; 
a wrought-iron arch and lantern have been 
erected—the walk, wall, arch, and lantern 
being the gift of Isaac Sprague. During the 
last year a beautiful parish house has been 
erected, of which William Roger Greeley 
was architect. It has a handsome hall 
with a large stage, a modern kitchen, 
classrooms for the church school, and a 
large parlor. Furniture for the stage was 
given by Mrs. Fay A. Simmons; the parlor 
was furnished by Isaac Sprague, Jr., and 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Winton furnished 
the minister’s study in memory of the 
first minister of the church, Rey. Albert 
Buel Vorse. Last year Mrs. Charles 
Warren Hatch gave the church a beautiful 
rose window, designed and executed by 
Earl Edward Sanborn. The latest gift to 
the church is a beautiful pair of Italian 
wrought-iron candlelabra from Mrs. Isaac 
Sprague, Jr. 


At New North Church, Hingham 


The New North Church, Unitarian, in 
Hingham, Mass., is holding Sunday eve- 
ning meetings at 8 o’clock, which will con- 
tinue throughout May into June, and per- 
haps July. They are announced as simpli- 
fied devotional services, with “new hymns 
to old tunes, meaningful responsive read- 
ings”, and addresses by the minister, Rey. 
R. Lester Mondale. 


CurcaGco, Int.—An average of 154 per- 
sons attended eight Sunday evening lec- 
tures given in the Third Unitarian Church, 
and there has been a gratifying increase 
in Sunday morning attendance. 


_ 
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New Church at Flint, Mich. 


Tt began with preaching mission conducted by League with co-operation 
of the American Unitarian Association—Laymen’s chapter formed 


NEW Unitarian church has been or- 
ganized in Flint, Mich., with the sig- 
natures of forty men and women affixed to 
the covenant. The initiation of a Uni- 
tarian movement in this thriving indus- 
trial city was a co-operative enterprise of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League, being 
both an item in the church extension pro- 
gram of the Association and the mission 
program of the League. 

The League conducted a mission in 
Flint, April 6-13, with the co-operation of 
the Association, with addresses given by 
Dr. Horace Westwood, and with the per- 
sonal assistance of Dr. Augustus P. Rec- 
cord of the neighboring church in Detroit, 
Mich., and of Dr. John H. Applebee of 
Syracuse, N.Y., who conducted Sunday 
services in Flint under Association aus- 
pices for a month following the mission. 

The gathering of the new church came 
at the time of the mission. By the middle 
of the week, several interested attendants 


suggested organization. Twenty-five per- 
sons had then signed cards expressing a 
desire to be kept in touch with the move- 
ment. A Sunday morning service, April 
18, not advertised in the original program, 
was held, and fifteen people signed the 
membership book. After the final mission 
service that evening, the church was defi- 
nitely launched with twenty-seven signers. 
Later, organization was perfected, a con- 
stitution adopted, and trustees and offi- 
cers elected. Recently the new church be- 
came a member of the fellowship-at-large 
by sending a contribution to the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. 

Dr. Applebee conducted services from 
Easter Sunday to May 11. Then the Asso- 
ciation commissioned Dr. Carlyle Sum- 
merbell of the Unitarian Church in Ros- 
lindale, Mass., to conduct a month of 
meetings, and he is preaching a series of 
sermons as follows: May 18—‘“Life Re- 
ligious Experiences: Why I Am a Unita- 
rian”; May 25—“New Wine in New Wine- 
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skins: Differences Between a Liberal Or- 
thodox and a Straight Unitarian’; June 
1i—‘‘Judaism, Catholicism, Protestantism, 
Unitarianism: Evolution Working in Re- 
ligious Development”; June 8—‘“How Far 
Can We Follow Jesus?” Services are held 
at the Durant Hotel. 

A chapter of the Laymen’s League was 
organized May 9. Officers elected were: 
President, Ralph D. Mulhollen; vice-presi- 
dent, Marshall H. Medwedeff; secretary, 
Reginald Marriat; treasurer, Robert B. 
McFarlan; Executive Committee, John F. 
Baker, John T. McManis, A. L. Campbell. 

This was the second instance during the 
year of the League joining with the Asso- 
ciation in the beginnings of a new church. 
An account of the movement in Norfolk, 
Va., which began with a Bible Institute by 
Dr. Frank W Pratt is contained in this 
issue in the “Word and Work” Depart- 
ment. 


New Members at Germantown 

Forty-three new members were received 
into the Unitarian Church of German- 
town, Pa., Easter Sunday, probably the 
largest ingathering at one time in the his- 
tory of the church. Dr. William L. Sulli- 
van is the minister. 


What Good to the Denomination are the 
Laymen’s League and the Y. P. R. U.? 


TWO NEW UNITARIAN CHURCHES have just been organized. A Laymen’s League Bible 
Institute at Norfolk, Va., and a League Mission at Flint, Mich., first drew these groups together. 


THE LEAGUE’S MISSIONS MUST BE CONTINUED! 


THE YOUNG PEOPLE IN 157 CHURCHES have been officially visited this year by 
Y. P. R. U. officers and field secretaries. Read the list: 


PACIFIC COAST—California: Berkeley (Channing Club and Martineau Club), Fresno, Hollywood, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Oakland, Palo Alto, Pomona, Redlands, San Diego, San Francisco, San Jose, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica ; 
Oregon: Portland, Eugene; Washington: Seattle (three groups), Spokane, Blaine; Canada: Vancouver. MIDDLE 
WEST —llinois: Chicago, five churches; Jowa: Sioux City; Minnesota: Duluth, Hanska, Minneapolis, St Paul, 
Underwood; Nebraska: Omaha; Kansas: Kansas City, Salina, Topeka; Colorado: Denver, Fort Collins; Canada: 
Winnipeg. MIDDLE ATLANTIC—New York: Brooklyn (First), Buffalo, Hollis, Nigara Falls, Rochester; New 
Jersey: Montclair, Plainfield, Rutherford; Pennsylvania: Germantown, Philadelphia; Delaware: Wilmington; 
Maryland: Baltimore; Florida: Orlando, St Petersburg, Tampa. NEW ENGLAND—Maine: Augusta, Bangor, Bel- 
fast, Calais, Ellsworth, Kennebunk, Portland (First Church), Portland (Preble Chapel), Saco, Sanford, 
Waterville; Vermont: Burlington, Montpelier, New Hampshire: Concord, Franklin, Keene, Laconia, Man- 
chester, Milford, Peterboro, Portsmouth, Wilton Center; Rhode Island: Newport, Providence (two churches), 
Connecticut: Hartford; Massachusetts: Athol, Barre, Bedford, Belmont, Berlin, Bernardston, Beverly, Bil- 
lerica, Boston (Church of Disciples), Boston (First Church), Boston (King’s Chapel), Braintree, 
Brockton, Brookline (Second Church), Cambridge (First), Chelmsford, Chestnut Hill, Clinton, Concord, Deer- 
field, Dorchester (two churches), Duxbury, East Boston, East Lexington, Fairhaven, Fitchburg, Gardner, Green- 
field, Hingham (First Church), Hyde Park, Jamaica Plain, Kingston, Leominster, Lexington, Lowell, Marble- 
head, Marlboro, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Mendon, Middleboro, Needham, New Bedford, Newburyport, Newton, 
Newton Center, North Andover, Peabody, Pepperell, Pittsfield, Plymouth, Reading, Roslindale, Roxbury, Salem 
(two churches), South Hingham, Springfield, Stoneham, Taunton, Uxbridge, Waltham, Ware, Wayland, Wellesley 
Hills, West Newton, West Roxbury, West Upton, Westboro, Westford, Westwood, Whitman, Winchester, Win- 
throp, Worcester. 


THE Y. P. R. U.S FIELD WORK MUST NOT BE CURTAILED! 
The Future of Both Organizations Depends upon the Success of 
THE MAINTENANCE FUND (Incorporated) . 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Your Anniversary Week Schedule Should Include Contributing to This Fund. 
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Maintenance Fund Givers 


Following are names of givers to the 
Maintenance Fund of the lLaymen’s 
League and the Y. P. R. U., in addition 
to those already announced: 

Alfred T. Baker, Needham, Mass.; 
Grace Kellogg Griffith, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Charles Martyn, New York, N-Y.; Miss 
Harriet H. White, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss 
Ann Sedgwick, Nashua, N.H.; Mrs. Mildred 
B. Hunt, Los Angeles, Calif.; Women’s 
Alliance of Unity Church, Redlands, 
Calif.; Miss Elizabeth Sargent, Nashua, 
N.H.; Miss Elizabeth B. Porter, Boston, 
Mass.; Joseph Lee, Boston, Mass.; Charles 
F. Whiting, Cambridge, Mass.; Charles 
F. Richardson, Boston, Mass. 

The following are subscribers from 
Peterboro, N.H.: Catherine H. Day, Perl 
A. White, Ernest Pratt, E. W. Webster, 
Robert E. Caill, Charles M. Larrabee, Kar] 
S. Kyes, Lawton Chase, W. A. Bryer, Mary 
A. Santerre, James M. Cummings, Robert 
A. Wallridge, George A. Moulton, A. H. 
Spaulding, George E. Clement, J. A. 
Longley, Charles M. Cummings, Elsie 9. 
Hunt, Andrew J. Walbridge, Eben W. 
Jones. 

Raymond C. Robinson, Belmont, Mass. ; 
S. EB. Guild, Boston, Mass.; Thomas M. 
Ware, Montclair, N.J.; Frederick Slocum, 
Middletown, Conn.; Mrs. Arthur W. 
Mellen, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mary Ford Dunn, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; Follen Guild, Lexington, 


Mass.; F. E. Northrup, Milford, N.H.; 
Clyde H. Griffith, Altoona, Pa.; Miss 


Teresa BE. French, Canton, Mass.; Charles 
E. Houghton, Dorchester, Mass.; Charles 
H. Goodwin, Melrose, Mass.; Robert A. 
Davis, Waltham, Mass. “! 

Miss Jessie M. Fisher, Newton, Mass. ; 
R. T. Porte, Salt Lake City, Utah; Miss 
Evelyn Benjamin, Reading, Mass.; Mr. 
and Mrs. James McI. Baker, Litchfield, 
Conn.; Unitarian Church, Montpelier, Vt. ; 
John B. and Alice G. Brickelmaier, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Henry D. Sharpe, Providence, 
R.I.; Mr. and Mrs. Theodore L. Frothing- 
ham, New York, N.Y.; M. Rosamond 
Coolidge, Watertown, Mass.; Henry Marsh, 
New Bedford, Mass.; F. Lowell Kennedy, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Westwood Branch Al- 
liance, Westwood, Mass.; Charles W. Mor- 
rison, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mrs. James Haviland Merritt, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; John R. Post, .Boston, Mass.; 
Douglas L. Furness, Salem, Mass.; George 
A. Emery, Saco, Maine; Mrs. George W. 
Vaillant, Boston, Mass.; Dr. L. D. Lam- 
bert, Oakland, Calif.; Thomas G. Rees, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; William Ellery, 
Boston, Mass.; Abby W. Hunt, Boston, 
Mass.; Alice G. Jewell, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Miss Louisa Hunnewell, Wellesley, 
Mass.; Mrs. H. St. Goar, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Rev. Ralph BE. Bailey, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Philip P. Sharples, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Miss Annie M. Bean, Belfast, 
Maine; Richard W. Sulloway, Franklin, 
N.H.; Miss Clara M. Fowler, Boston, 
Mass.; Edith ©. Bean, Castine, Maine; 
Albert L. Mason and family, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; Mrs. J. C. Shaw, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Hermann H. Howard, Belmont, Mass.; 
J. Colby Bassett, Boston, Mass.; M. R. 
Wolfard, Cambridge, Mass.; Caroline BE. 
Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. ; 


Walter L. 
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Boyden, Cambridge, Mass.; Miss Caroline 
E. Furness, Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; Y. P. R. U. 
Society, Uxbridge, Mass.; Mrs. Thomas M. 
Babson, Brookline, Mass.; Miss Julia W. 
Stevens, Lowell, Mass.; Abbot Stevens, 
North Andover, Mass.; George P. Dike, 


Chestnut Hill, Mass.; Laymen’s League 
Chapter, Gardner, Mass.; Mrs. L. M. 
Hawley, Binghamton, N.Y.; Mrs. C. T. 


Pierce, Riverside, Conn.; O. Ellery Ed- 
wards, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Miss H. A. Bourne, 
Brooklyn,, N.Y.; Thomas Prosser, New 
York, N.Y.; W. C. Muenscher, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; Clift Rogers Clapp, Boston, Mass. ; 
Julius Lucht, Newton, Mass.; Y. P. R. U. 
Society, Troy, N.Y.; Miles W. Weeks, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Thomas A. Tripp, 
Philip Ellis Stevens, Nashua, N.H.; 
Charles 8. Rackemann, Boston, Mass.; 
Y. P. R. U. Society, Lawrence, Kans.; 
Walter F. Earle, Cambridge, Mass.; Percy 
C. Walker, Duxbury, Mass.; William J. 
Leonard, Norwell, Mass.; Mrs. Nellie F. 
Ransen, Seattle, Wash.; Gorton James, 
Great Neck, N.Y.; Mrs. Frances D. Ficke, 
Mrs. Ida K. Perry, Albert J. Jansen, 
Ernest E. Soenke, Frank Knierem, Mr. 
Phoenix, L. E. Raddway, Mrs. H. L. Hue- 
botter, F. O. Perry, C. H. Hubbell, Mr. 
and Mrs. John J. Brandt, H. V. Mce- 
Cluskey, R. H. Postel, and Frank L. 
Smart, Davenport, Iowa; Miss Blizabeth 
P. Pope, Beverly, Mass.; Fred W. Bushby, 
Peabody, Mass.; Mrs. V. G. Magoon, 
Farmington, Maine. 


Fairhaven, Mass.; 


Religious Educators in Convention 
Squarely Face the Changing Order 
(Continued from page 431) 
national convention and replace it with a 
small gathering of picked educators. The 
future will decide. Meantime, one feels a 
debt of gratitude to the Religious Educa- 
tion Association for its forward-looking 
policy, for its inclusion of us liberals, for 
its valiant endeavor to square practice 
with modern conditions, and for its won- 
derful magazine, Religious Education, con- 
sidered by many to be the foremost 
journal of education in America. 


Mr. Bragg Points to Oversight 


in Humanism-Theism Discussion 


Rey. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the Western Conference, engaged in a 
joint platform discussion on humanism 
and theism recently, with Dr. Frederick 
Grant, president and dean of the Western 
Theological Seminary (Episcopal) in 
Ovanston. It took place before the Satur- 
day Noon Forum of Evanston, operated 
by a committee of thirty students and 
thirty faculty members of Northwestern 
University. 

Mr. Bragg discussed “Humanism in Re- 
ligion”, and President Grant spoke on 
“The Adequacy of Theism’. After the 
addresses, there was a long discussion by 
the audience, which was chiefly composed 
of students and faculty members of North- 
western. There appeared to be consider- 
able humanistic sympathy in the meeting, 
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which Mr. Bragg said was probably due 
in large measure to the fact that President 
Grant set forth a conventional view of 
theism that might be described as that of 
“right-wing modernism”. In fact, Mr. 
Bragg pointed out in his final remarks 
that the discussion had overlooked a pro- 
nounced strain in modern theistic think- 
ing represented by such men as Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and Prof. Henry N. 
Wieman. 


Three Appropriations 


By Connecticut Valley Conference—to 
Eastern States Exposition exhibit, 
Founders’ and’ Maintenance 


Funds 


There was a large attendance at the 
sixty-fifth session of the Connecticut 
Valley Conference, held at the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Chicopee, Mass., April 27. 

An important matter of business was 
the vote to appoint a committee of five 
persons to consider the advantage of in- 
corporating this Conference, chiefly for 
the purpose of insuring the continued 
possession of the Preserved Smith Memo- 
rial Chapel by the Unitarian Church of 
Rowe, Mass., the town where a camp 
conference is held each summer. 

In the afternoon, group meetings took 
place. The Laymen’s League chapters dis- 
cussed ‘The Rowe Camp and Its Develop- 
ment”, George A. Robinson of Hartford, 
Conn., being the principal speaker. The 
meeting of the Associate Alliance was 
large and enthusiastic. Twenty-five dollars 
was appropriated for the Founders’ Fund, 
and Rev. Margaret B. Barnard of Green- 
field, Mass., spoke of a “New Way of 
Treating Women Prisoners’, an experi- 
ment at Alderson, W.Va. 

At the closing session, resolutions were 
passed regretting the departure from the 
Conference of Mr. and Mrs. M. M. 8. 
Moriarty of Holyoke, Mass., and of Rey. 
and Mrs. C. P. Wellman of Deerfield, 
Mass. The secretary was also instructed 
to send greetings and good wishes to Rey. 
and Mrs. R. BE. Griffith, formerly of North- 
field, Mass. 

Mr. Wellman, speaking for Rowe Camp, 
Inc., told of cabins being built there for 
the use of the girls, and of plans of other 
organizations to meet there this summer. 
It is probable that the Alliance women 
will spend a few days there. Dr. Harry M. 
Gilbert, who has been very successful in 
raising money for this work, was author- 
ized to continue his labors. 

The Conference appropriated $150, di- 
viding it as follows: Eastern States Bx- 
position exhibit, $50; Founders’ Fund, $50; 
Maintenance Fund, $50. Rey. C. C. Conner 
of Northfield invited the Conference to 
hold its autumn meeting at Northfield, 
and the invitation was accepted. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy, administrative vice- 
president of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, was the speaker of the evening, 
his subject being “The Massachusetts Bay 
Tercentenary”. His address was followed 
with close attention. 

The roll call showed that 141 delegates 
were present, and only three churches of 
the Conference failed to be represented. 
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Dr. Soares to Pasadena 


In pastorate and professorship, with 
Robert C. Withington as assistant 
minister 


Dr. Theodore Gerald Soares, head of 
the Department of Religious Education at 
the Divinity School in the University of 
‘Chicago, goes to Pasadena, Calif., in Sep- 
tember to beecome minister of the Union 
Liberal Church and professor of ethics at 
the California Institute of Technology. 
The church is formed by the union of a 
Unitarian and a Congregational church 
and sustains relations with both. Dr. 
Soares has been spending a vacation quar- 
ter for the last four years in Pasadena, 
lecturing at the University, and last win- 
ter he also preached at the Union Liberal 
Chureh. He is seeking fellowship in both 
the Unitarian and Congregational bodies. 

Robert C. Withington, a senior at Mead- 
ville Theological School, has accepted the 
' invitation of Dr. Soares to go to Pasadena 
as assistant minister. After his ordination 
in the First Parish Church in Cambridge, 
Mass., of which he is a member, Mr. 
Withington will go to Pasadena about the 
middle of August to take up his work. Mr. 
Withington is planning for an ordination 
June 15. He is a native of New York City 
and a graduate of the Boston University 
College of Business Administration. 


Proctor Academy News 


The week-end of May 17-18 was de- 
voted to parents of boarding students. An 
attractive program was given including a 
ball game and vaudeville entertainment. 


The baseball team has recently met 
Clark, Stearns, New Hampton, and Kim- 
ball Union Academies, winning only the 
Stearns game, but stubbornly contesting, 
those with Clark and Kimball Union 
Academies. 


Frederick Tsacksen, a student at Boston 
University and the Harvard Graduate 
School, gave an illustrated lecture May 
11, on “The Yellowstone Park and the 
Jackson Hole Country”. 


Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell has re- 
turned to his duties after a hurried trip 
to the Pacific Coast. He met speaking ap- 
pointments, as representative of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, at Los Angeles, 
and San Francisco, Calif., Portland, Ore., 
and Seattle, Wash., preaching on a Sun- 
day in Portland and en route East in 
Chicago, Ill. Many contracts of value to 
Proctor Academy were also made. May 
8 he spoke before the Rotary Club in Bris- 
tol, N.H. 


The baccalaureate preacher will be Rev. 
Wilton BE. Cross of Franklin, N.H., and 
the commencement speaker will be Rev. 
Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass. 


The annual banquet of friends of Proc- 
tor will be held at the Boston City Club 
in Boston, Mass., Friday, May 23. Speak- 
ers will be Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
Worcester, Mass., president of the Board; 
John Chase (1929), Harvard 1933, as 
alumni representative; Horace Westwood 
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of Hingham, Mass., president of the senior 
class; Richard Parker of New London, 
N.H., chosen by the three lower classes as 
their representative; and Headmaster 
Wetherell. It is hoped that a great num- 
ber of friends of Proctor will be present. 
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Los ANGELES, CaLir.—To help its min- 
ister, Rev. BD. Burdette Backus, to regain 
fully his health and strength, the First 
Unitarian Church has given him a yeav’s 
leave of absence. Mr. Backus will occupy 
his pulpit until the vacation season. 


A New Merit Award Pin 


A merit award especially designed for use in liberal church schools, to be 
conferred for regular attendance or for distinguished service to the life and 
work of the school. 


The cross is the Christian symbol of faithfulness and suggests the loyalty 
of the scholar receiving the award. The circle is a symbol of unity and brother- 
hood: it suggests the fellowship of the school to which the scholar has been 
loyal, and also the ideal of inclusiveness and of the well-rounded life which is 
characteristic of the liberal church and faith. 


The border and design of the pin are gold, with the background of the 
design in hard-baked red enamel. It has a safety clasp attached, so that the 
recipient need not be in fear of losing it, and schools will not be called upon to 
replace it. 


The award pin was designed by the Religious Arts Guild, and has been 
approved by the Department of Religious Education of the American Unitarian 
Association. ’ 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


MODERN RELIGION 


from 


PURITAN ORIGINS 


By Henry Hallam Saunderson, D.D. 


Author of The Living Word: The Bible Abridged; Charles W. Eliot: Puritan 
Liberal; The Power of an Endless Life; Puritan Principles and 
American Ideals; Pulpit and Parish Manual. 


HE Puritans of early New England have been misrep- 

resented as narrow, gloomy, and conservative; but 

in truth, they were liberal, humane, and progressive. 
This book is a new and startling interpretation of Puri- 
tanism, showing the great vitality of that movement. 


The Puritan migration to New England was no sudden 
and sporadic movement, for a thousand years of the most 
romantic elements of European life preceded that migra- 
tion. Here, through many years, the Puritan religion has 
grown with strength and has flowered in the most liberal 
of our modern forms of faith. 


This illuminating book, based on long and careful 
historical studies, tells the fascinating tale of the progress 
of religion from the early Christian centuries, through 
Puritanism, to our modern era. 


Frontis of Old Ship Church. 292 pages. $2.00 postpaid 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


When faith burns low 
hold fast thy 


loyalty 

and know that 
truth 

still moveth on 


HOSMER 


Norfolk-Suffolk Meeting 


Successful projects of three Boston 
churches described—Sermon by 
Rev. Abbot Peterson 

An interesting and varied program, 
which included brief accounts of success- 
ful parish projects, was carried out at 
the meeting of the Norfolk-Suffolk Con- 
ference, held with the First Church, Uni- 
tarian, in Dedham, Mass., May 4. 

Rey. Vaughan Dabney, president of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches 
and minister of the Second Church, Con- 
gregational, in Dorchester, Mass., de- 
livered an address entitled “A Society of 
Friends’. He described the Federation as 
such a society, in which churches labor 
harmoniously with one another to aid 
mankind. He expressed the hope that, as 
the Protestant churches of Massachusetts 
thus toil together, so may the national 
and racial grounds of the world co- 
operate—the individual, without sacrific- 
ing loyalty to his own organizations, de- 
veloping within himself a loyalty to the 
larger groups. 

Miss Katharine M. Glidden, executive 
secretary of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, under title of ‘Glimpses’, pre- 
sented an array of facts as to the progress 
which her organization is making. Alfred 
Aboud of Roslindale, Mass., of Syrian 
parentage, described in impressive manner 
his self-conversion from the Catholicism 
of the Syrian Maronite Church to Uni- 
tarianism. 

Newton FE. Lincoln of the Arlington 
Street Church in Boston, Mass., described 
the ways in which his society is serving 
its community in allowing its quarters to 
be used by numerous organizations. Mrs. 
William S. Parker told the conference how 
the First Church in Boston had sueceeded 
in building up a young people’s group of 
more than forty members by the method 
of gaining the interest and support of 
college students in Boston. Dr. John 
Carroll Perkins outlined the evolution of 
the week-day services at. King’s Chapel 
in Boston. He pointed out that the average 
attendance for the present year had been 
1483 persons, the highest yearly average 
yet obtained. 

In the evening a devotional service was 
conducted by Rey. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., 
of Needham, Mass., and a sermon on 
“Foundations of Belief’ was preached by 
Rev. Abbot Peterson of Brookline, Mass. 


The man who never changes his opinion 
is like standing water, and breeds reptiles 
of the mind.—William Blake. 
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Dl REMC "0 eae 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


PB ROE PSA hee 


for the 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 
Star Island 
Jul y 12-19 


Six lectures by Prof. William E. Hocking 
of Harvard; five by Mrs. Sophia Lyon 
Fahs of Union Theological Seminary. 
Other speakers: Dr. Abraham Myerson, 
James G. McDonald, Rev. Norman D. 
Fletcher, Rev. Chester A. Drummond, 
(pageantry). A new feature—a confer- 
ence of laymen; and practical conferences 
on church school methods. 


For Information, Reservations, Write 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


SIXTEEN Bwacon STREET, BOSTON, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Its association with the 
University of Chicago opens to its 
students, in addition to its own 
courses, a curriculum unrivaled in 
extent. 


The Spring Quarter began 
March 31, 1930. 


For information address 
President SypNny B. Snow, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, 
Chicago, Il. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementa work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 

The next term begins August 18, 1930. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BHARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


Founded 1851 
Grorcr G. Davis, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LomBarRD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, 


ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1845 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S$. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community ce. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send oontributions to Henry H. Fuller. 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal School for Directors of Religious 
Education and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Church School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. Lyman V. Rouriepen, President. 
For particulars address 
Miss ANNI M. FiLoon, School Administrator, 
383 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains”’ 


Boys only, beginning September. College, Gen- 
eral, Practical Arts Courses. Junior School, 
All Sports. Over fifty years, Unitarian aus- 
pices. Tuition, room, board, laundry, $800. 
Write to: 


CARL B. WETHERELL Headmaster 
Box 16. Andover, N.H. 


THE criristian 
UNION Country Week 
$12 sends a boy or girl to the 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
country for 2 weeks 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED 
48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Tuckerman School Notes 


Four diplomas awarded—Miss Lois M. 
Honnors to church in Springfield, 
Mass. 


Miss Harriet E, Johnson, who has been 
Dean of the Tuckerman School for the 
past nine years and whose resignation 
takes effect this June, will remain in 
England another year for purposes of 
study. 

Four young women were awarded di- 
plomas at the graduation exercises held 
Monday, May 19, at the Second Church 
in Boston, Mass. These were Miss Lois M. 
Honnors, Miss Rosamond L. Lang, Miss 
Marion A. Smith, and Miss Martha A. 
Wyman. Miss Honnors has been engaged 
to serve as parish assistant for the com- 
ing year at the Church of the Unity in 
Springfield, Mass. 

The closing session for the school year 
is to be held Monday, May 26. On Tues- 
day a school pienie will be held at Rock- 
port, Mass., where all will be the guests 
of Mrs. Eaton H. Perkins, one of the 
faculty members. 

Plans for the improving and strengthen- 
ing of the curriculum of the School next 
year are in the making. Several very prac- 
tical courses have been offered this past 
year. Among these were those in church 
school administration, church office ad- 
ministration, typewriting, methods of 
teaching, and story-telling. It is hoped 
that next year there will be additional 
courses of this sort. 


Rev. Henry F. Waring Made 
Department Head at Wheaton 

Rey. Henry F. Waring has been ap- 
pointed head of the Department of Biblical 
History and Literature in Wheaton Col- 
lege at Norton, Mass., for the academic 
year 1930-31. Mr. Waring is minister of 
the First Parish Church in Norton and 
was formerly minister of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Memphis, Tenn., to which 
pastorate he came from the Baptist 
ministry. 

Mr. Waring was educated at the Baptist 
Seminary in St. John, N.B.; Acadia Uni- 
versity, a Baptist institution, where he re- 
ceived the A.B. degree and the Rochester 
Theological Seminary (Baptist), where he 
earned his B.D. He has held several Bap- 
tist pastorates, including the First Baptist 
Church in Halifax, N.S., for seven years, 
and a church in Berwyn, Ill., a suburb of 
Chicago, also for seven years. His Halitax 
church sent him on a tour through Bible 
lands. While he was in that pastorate, the 
Chicago University Press published his 
book on “Christianity and Its Bible” in 
its Constructive Bible Study Series. Later 
the Association Press of the International 
Y. M. C. A. published another book of his 
on “Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental”. 
Both books are to be used in connection 
with his courses at Wheaton. 


Pamphlet on “Churchmanship” 


The Unitarian Laymen’s League has 
published for free distribution a pamphlet 
on “Churchmanship”, written by F. E. 
Schuchman, a laymen of the First Unita- 
rian Chureh in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Active Business and 
Professional Men Commend— 


GOD 4» MAN 


A Helpful Manual for Daily Use 
By BLAIR SCOTT 


(Grandson of Walter Scott) 
An Ideal Companion for Pentecost 


Every phase of a spiritual life is here 
made clear as sunlight to the busy 
Christian. 


An intensely practical handbook which 
shows us the spiritual achievements of the 
Master, the prophets and holy men of 
exalted thought as recorded in the Scrip- 
tures; and emphasizes the truth that the 
divine power is available to all who reflect 
the “Will of God.” 


A book to study in conjunction with the Serip 
tures. It will bring to the understanding the 
light of truth that giveth “power against un- 
clean spirits to cast them out, and to heal all 
manner of sickness and all manner of diseases’, 
through the power of God that worketh in us. 


Cloth, Round Corners, $1.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 158 FIFTH AVE. - - CHICAGO, 851 CASS ST. 
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NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
1883—1930 
Educational and Social Activities 
Sponsored by Unitarians in New England 


8B. Farnaam Situ, Pres. Epwarp J.Samson, Treas 

5 Academy Lane, 19 Congress St., 

Concord, Mass. Boston, Mass. 
Freperick J. Sout, Resident Director 


SS 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


SUBLET—SUMMER—Two rooms ; bath, shower : 
kitchenette, electric refrigeration; radio. 10 
Jamaicaway, Jamaica Plain (Boston), REGENT 
5155-M, 7838-J. 


TERCENTENARY visitors may find pleasant 
accommodations in Boston’s most beautiful and 
accessible suburb at one-half hotel rates. 
Garage near. W. B. SmirH, 42 Harris Street, 
Brookline. 


2 


WELLFLEET, CAPE COD.—To rent for sum- 
mer season, five-roomed house, electric light, 
bathroom, screened porch, garage, five minutes’ 
walk from bathing beach. Also double house 
for sale. Address Wellfleet, Box 269, phone 137. 


SUPERIOR HOUSEHOLD HELP supplied. Bos- 
ton Employment Agency, Mrs. H. G. Preston, 
Manager. 52 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 
Devonshire 7910. Office Hours, 10-3. Estab- 
lished 1890. Licensed. 


WANTED—Position for cultivated, middle-aged, 
Unitarian woman; unusually fine artistic and 
literary taste, but no especial training. Good 
health, and free to go anywhere. Apply: 
S H. K., CHRISTIAN RBGISTHR. 


WANTED—Position by refined, educated, young 
American woman as lady’s companion, attend- 
ant, secretary. Healthy, cheerful, dependable. 
Good reader, correspondent, sewer. References. 
H. S. Fuiupr, Box 328, Back Bay Post Office, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO SELL OR LET—Stanwood Point, West 
Gloucester, three furnished cottages in oak 
grove, on high land, near Annisquam River. 
Screened porches, electricity, boat landing, and 
beach; near highway and station. Wm. W. 
LocKn, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


FOR SUMMER MONTHS—Attractively fur- 


nished six-room apartment; fireplace; con- 
tinuous hot water; bath, lavatory; porch, 
garage. Residential section of Newtonville. 
Convenient to railroad, bus line, and stores. 
References exchanged. Mrs. J. F. GaAacn, 14 
Madison Avenue, Newtonville, Mass. Tel. 
N.N. 0263-M. 


ARE THERE 50,000 LIBERALS 


who will send $1.00 each with 
which to place 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 
financially in the strong 
position in which it is in 
every other way? 


Maxwell Savage 


P.S. Put a dollar (bill or check) in an envelope NOW and 
mail to me at 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., in care of 
Proctor Academy from which address it will be forwarded. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


Customer: “I’d like to see some good 
second-hand cars.” Salesman: “So would 
1.”—Missouri Outlaw. 


Two friends met in mid-air. “Fancy 
meeting you here!” cried one, “I’m falling 
from my airplane.” ‘That so?’ replied the 
other. “I’m rising from my gas stove.” 

—Leicester Chronicle. 


“What’s the admission to this here 
show, stranger?’ “There’s no charge for 
admission, sir. It’s a church.” “Wal, for 
a free show there don’t seem to be much 
of a rush.”’ 


The little girl had done unusually good 
work in the second grade, and was pro- 
moted to the third. On meeting her former 
teacher, whom she loved dearly, her first 
words were: “I wish you knew enough to 
teach me next year.” 


Teacher (to new boy): “What’s your 
name?’ New Boy: “’Erbert ’Arris.” “Al- 
ways say ‘sir’ when you are speaking to 
a master, It’s more polite.” New Boy 
(apologetically) : “Sir ’Erbert ’Arris,” 

—Pearson’s. 


“Wvery speech”, says a K. C., with spe- 
cial reference to after-dinner oratory, 
“should have a beginning, a middle, and 
an end’. We ourselves are not convinced 
that the beginning and the middle are in- 
dispensable.—Punch. 


Marshal von Hindenburg has preserved 
his Teutonic temper and his sense of 
humor. London Public Opinion furnishes 
this example: Interviewer: ‘“‘What do you 
do, sir, when you get nérvous?” Hinden- 


burg: “I whistle.” Interviewer: “But I 
never heard you whistle.’ Hindenburg: 


“Neither did I.” 


He always said he would retire 

When he had made a million clear, 
And so he toiled into the dusk 

From day to day, from year to year. 
At last he put his ledgers up 

And laid his stock reports aside; 
But when he started out to live 

He found he had already died. 

—New York Sun, 


With a jolt the car came to a sudden 
stop in the middle of a busy street. The 
self-starter refused to act, and the driver 
was forced to dismount and endeavor to 
erank up the engine by hand. For five 
minutes he twirled the handle furiously, 
while a small crowd collected, and then 
at length an old lady stepped forward and 


pressed a penny into the perspiring 
mortorist’s hand. “My good man”, she 
said gently, “I wish all grind organs 


were as quiet as yours.” 


In the old days in the small towns, 
everybody did his own thinking, and, says 
Will Rogers, that is why we had big men. 
“Just reading these late census reports 
shows that the small town is passing. We 
not only ought to regret it, we ought to 
do something to remedy it. You can kid 
about the old rubes that sat around the 
cracker barrel and fixed the nation, but 
they were all doing their own thinking. 
They didn’t have their minds made up 
by some propagandist speaker at the ‘Get 
Nowhere’ Luncheon Club,” 


The Christian Register 


SIXTY-NINE MINISTERS 


on the pension list of the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society have given 
long years of useful and honorable 
service to the Liberal cause. Their 
old age is made a little more secure 
because of the yearly pension, which 
now has reached $725. Comforts 
might be added to the feeling of 
bare security if the pension were 
a little larger. Help by sending 
Annual Contributions to 


Rey. Haroitp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
55 Emmons Road, 
West Roxbury, Mass. 


SATE 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


mia following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A. U. A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 


Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone, KENmore 5300. 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up Phone, Haymarket 2981 


DC OC 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 
156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For Catalogue address F. H, BURDETT, Pres. J 


SUCCEED 
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THE FINEST GIFT 
FOR FRIENDS 


BIBLES 


All Styles, Sizes and Prices 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


CRESTALBAN FARM CAMP 


for boys, in the Berkshire Hills, is unique. 
A summer vacation on a farm, combined 
with camp life. Small group, absence of 
too much routine and over-organization ; 
opportunity to become familiar with farm 


and animal life, riding, tennis, swimming, 


ete. The very best individual care. 


HENRY THAYER WHITING 
Berkshire, Massachusetts 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THE DIs- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets. Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.M. Disciples 
School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday 
School, 9.45 a.M. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church is 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Minister Emeri- 
tus, Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in- 
Charge, Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus — 
of Men’s Voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. 
Bac., Organist and Choirmaster. Sunday at 11 
A.M., Morning Prayer, with sermon by Dr. — 
Perkins. P ; 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Dudley 
Hays Ferrell, minister; Rey. Edward A. Horton, 
D.D., minister emeritus. 9.30 aA.m., Church 
School 11 a.mM., Morning service; chorus choir 
under Homer Humphrey. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y—CHURCH OF THB 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place — 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
en D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THD FIRST UNI- | 


TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at Bast 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton, minister; Miss 
Gertrude H. Taft, director of Religious Educa- 
tion. 9.30 a.m., Church School; 11 a.m., Morn- 
ing service. . 


MLTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service Sun- 
day at 11 a.M. Sermon by the minister. q 


NEW YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall © 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 East 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the pew chureb at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday 11 a.m. Church office 
at 183 Bast 80th Street. 


